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BY RIVER AND BY SEA, 



CHAPTER I. 

The head itotion buUdiof^s at Ck>rolaa7e 
placed upon the margin of one of the few 
peTmanent waterholee which the Qnm 
Greek leaves when it runs dry in the early 
rammer. The house is a long, low, stone 
building surrounded by a verandah, and 
from the eastern end there is a sweeping 
view over almost treeless plains. 

Adam Falkner, the Mansger of Oorola 
Station, was returning from a farewell 
tour of inspection of the wells and tanks, 
which all showed signs of failing water. 
He had been saddened by the sight of 
numbers of dyin^ animals to which he 
could give no assistance, except to kill 
them as they lay gasping on the thirsty 
desert. But now as he rode towards the 
house even the desert had found its hour 
of beauty ; it lay purple in the sunset 
light, and behind him, above the undu- 
lating line of dark, low hills on the west, 
a sheaf of rays flung upwards shewed 
where the sun's disc had disappeared. 
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In the verandah he found Mr. Pattisoo^ 
the owner^ or rather the late owner, of 
Corola. Two years of dronghti following 
on three of little rain had destroyed Mr. 
Pattison's fortunes ; he had been a very 
wealthy man, but now he was possessed 
of hothing ; all his runs had passed into 
the hands of the Bank^ his one creditor. 
They entered the house together. 

Falkner's living-room was not quite that 
of the ordinary bushman. There were baro- 
meters and thermometers about the place, 
a microscope, some geological specimens, 
and a few other indications of mildly 
scientific tastes on his part, a few tolerable 
watercolour sketches, chiefly of places on 
the Murray and many well-worn volumes 
of representative literature, mostly poetry. 
These and pipes were the only luxuries ; 
the rest was as simple as possible. 

The two men spent most of the evening 
in transacting the business which was the 
necessary preliminary to the Bank's 
taking possession of the run. Falkner 
had always had a genuine liking for his 
employer, whom he looked upon as a 
rather over-speculative but very kindly 
man. He was astonished now, and moved 
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to wBTm respect by the downriglit brain* 
poww and plnok that he showed in hi» 
reverses. Many Aostralians were astonish- 
ing their aoqnaintanoe in a similar way 
at this period; perhaps it was easier to 
bear calamities when there were so many 
companions in misfortnne^ for this was 
the montl^ of June, 1886, and the bad 
times of South Australia were near the 
worst. 

When the business was orer they sat 
smoking by the fire. 

**I am yery sorry for your part of this, 
Falkner," said Mr. Pattison. "I always 
hoped that I should be able to push your 
interests, and now on the contrary I am 
the means of your being turned 
adrift at a moment when there is 
very smaU chance I fear of your 
finding a new billet. Owners are 
doing their own managing, and cutting 
down expenses in all directions. 
StQ], if credentials can do anything, you- 
have excellent ones, 1 know, and I shall 
be glad to do what I can in that way. If 
aQ my stations had been as well managed 
as Oarola I believe we should have pulled 
through. You have completely justified' 
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me for what some people oalled my xash- 
ness in entnuting an important station to 
BO young a man." 

"THankyon," saidFalkner, ^'Ishould 
1)6 very glad of a letter from you. It is 
-a great deal for yoo to say yon are satisfied 
when I have had so little success. I wish 
we could have held on. Somebody will 
make a great deal of money out of this 
run yet." 

''If you think it worth while to go to 
^Sydney I could give you some introduc- 
tions." 

''I have been enquiring^ and I do not 
think there Ss much opening. Besides, I 
-do not want to settle permanently away 
from this part of the country. I would 
rather go away for a short time and come 
back when things are better. I am think- 
^g of going to Kimberley and trying my 
iuck on the goldfields. I know a man 
who wants to go, a very trusty fellow ; he 
"has just lost his billet at Uline. He came 
over to me to suggest that we should go 
together." 

*' What sort of a man ; a gentleman V* 

*'0h, no; a working man to begin 

^ith, but he has worked his way up a 
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little. He is a very good man. He has 
an odd high-pitohed yoioe." 

" I believe I know him. Well, it might 
be a good thiog. I suppose there Is no 
doubt theie ii plenty of gold there. But 
is it not a very difficult and expensive 
journey V 

'*Tes, but that is just why the gold is 
still there. Of oourse it is a risk, but I 
have the money. I hare been saving 
almost ever since I have been here." 

'f Even on the reduced salary you have 
taken lately 1" 

'* Yes; hard times teach economy." 

*' H'm, I know you had saved nothing 
when you came here. I remember giving 
you some fatherly advice on the subject. 
Toung men are very foolish. They never 
will save till they want to get married. I 
suppose that is your case." 

It was so kindly said, and Falkner felt 
so touched that his " owner" should have 
so much spare sympathy for him in the 
midst of his own troubles that he 
answered in a sufficiently explanatory 
tone, 

'* Well, I am not engaged." 

" It is rather hard then to risk aU 
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your aavingB. And, yon know, it is a 
trightftdly rough journey. Are yon sure 
you are stroni^ enough Y' 

''I am very strong; that is exactly 
where I have the advantage. I can Itve 
hard and keep In good condition. The 
people that we hear of coming back dis- 
appointed from Kimberley have either 
broken down in health or else come to 
grief from choosing a bad leader, and 
most likely never got to the field at all." 

'(like the party who went with that 
fellow Wolfe. Olever bushman. if he 
could have kept himself sober." 

''Every one who has succeeded in 
reaching the field says the same thing 
about the richness of the deposits. I 
think it is a fair risk. If I stay here and 
find nothing to do, my savings will be 
melting away.'' 

''There is a spice of adventure in it 
too. Isn't that it, young man." 

*' No, I think not. I want to save my 
money too much to risk it for adventure's 
sake. But when one can see fresh places 
all in the way of business I own that it is 
to me an added advantage." 

'' Have you heard of your uncle lately ?"^ 
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said Mr. Patiison, who had aome know* 
ledge of ialkner*! English oonneotions. 
Falkner told him his latest news of this 
oaole, his nearest living relative, and 
they talked aboat English and European 
things till bedtime. 

Mr. Pattison's mind oame baok to- 
Falkner's affairs as he lay in bed that 
night. 

'< Wonder who his girl is? I hope 
she's nioe enough for him. Daresay she 
isn't. These good fellows do get taken in 
80 easUy." 

Falkner meanwhile had gone out for a 
last look at the night. The stars shone 
wonderfully bright through the keen dry 
air, and the dome of heaven arched high 
above all human thought. The sense of 
awe and of immensity fell upon him^ the 
invisible seemed more real than the 
visible ; if the world was only a foothold 
between the twin vastnesses of space, so 
man's life was like a starting-point, whence 
he might begin to discern the spiritual 
heights and depths, and to feel the real 
pulses throbbing through existence. And 
then like a bird winging home to its 
nest, out of the solemn grandeur 
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of the aolitudeB of the night came 
home to hia heart the sweet thoughts 
of his love ; and they abode with 
him, and he fell asleep thinking of the 
heavenly bine of her eyes, and in his 
dreams her golden hair shone with a light 
like the setting sun. 



CHAPTER IL 

Four days later Adam Falkner had left 
hia hones at the yards belonging to 
OUmouTy the station of his greatest 
f riend^ Bob Barrington — still so called by 
all the world as he had been called when 
he was young and poor, though he was 
now growing almost middle-aged and 
almost rich. Falkner made his way 
across the thin green grass to the house. 
He was not expected by the inmates, but 
he knew he was sure of a welcome ; he 
felt eager and excited as he approached, 
and remembered into whose presence he 
might shortly be admitted. It was late 
in the afternoon ; the long range of hills 
to tne north was already taking on a 
bluish tinge, and all the dry bed of the 
Murray, for this was a river station, was 
flooded with shadow from the high cliff 
zising abruptly behind the house, a 
a two-storied building overshadowed by a 
large gumtree, and sheltered from the 
keen blasts of the south wind travelliog 
over miles of plain hy a row of stiff 
whispering poplars. The setting sun 
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glared on the distant windows of the 
station store, and made them wink, and 
darted broken shafts through the thick 
overhanging foliage into the waters of a 
billabong creeping silently past the east 
end of the house. The river had shrunk 
to its autumn dimensions, leaving two 
miles of dry crumbling turf where it had 
lately spread its blue waters till it joined 
the billabong. Instead of the water, which 
had been a sheet of liquid azure, running 
up into long reaches among the fantasti- 
<iB\\y shaped cliffs on the opposite 
side, there was now a close forest of 
wattle-trees, shimmering and sparkling 
as the sun's level rays fell on their broad 
shining leaves. Falkner stepped under 
the verandah, where only bare sticks and 
long brown arms clinging to the posts and 
ouUining the edge of the roof told of the 
past summer glories of mandevillea, with 
its scented white clusters. He passed 
round to the end of the house and found 
the entrance- door open. 

'<ShaU I tell her? ShaU I beg for a 
word of hope before I go?" was the 
question he asked himself for the fiftieth 
time as he stood before the door, and 
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•gain for the fiftieth time he aiuwered 
^'No." She waa endowed, he thought, 
with every sweet and womanly graoe and 
oharm, but how conld he expect the 
etemer yirtnea — ^hope loid courage — ^from 
one ao tender, so much needing to be 
watched over and cared for. She knew 
he loved her, he was sure she knew, and 
he — well, he had good reason to believe 
that she waa not indififerent to him. He 
must leave it so, and take his fate. He 
could not let her bind herself; if pos- 
sible he would let her know that he was 
bound, that she might wait if she cared 
enough. 

The long straight passage was dim, for 
there was no light on the eastern side of 
the house, and fragrant from a tiny glass 
basket of violets standing on a table 
beside a big garden hat and a pair of 
gloves. 

''They are hers; she must be here 
then," and his heart gave a great leap for 
joy, as he realized the fear that he had 
had that she might be staying away from 
home. He raised his hand to the 
knocker, and at that moment saw a 
woman's figure glide across the soft gloom 
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at the other end of the passage. She 
turned and saw him at the door. 

'<Oome in," she cried, in a voice not 
musioal enough to be in keeping with the 
beautiful face that beamed oat of the 
dusk as she advanced quickly ; '^ I won- 
dered whether we were ever going to see 
you again." And then^ as the dusty bush- 
man retreated to his well-known room^ 
* * Make haste^ I want to hear all the news. 
I was feeling deadly dull when you came. 
Bob and .Ada are at filanchetown, and 
even t&e servants are away." 

Adam was not slow to take advantage 
of Miss Barrington's hint. Now he should 
be alone with her^ he could say whatever 
his calmer reason had judged best; but he 
did not ask himself whether his present 
excitement and delight, which made every 
nerve thrill and every pulse vibrate^ 
augured well for the supremacy of calm 
reason. He soon sought the large and 
beautiful drawing-room^ where Brmen- 
trude Barriogton was seated before a little 
gipsy tea-table ready to pour him out a 
cup of tea. 

*' Now don't you think I am very good 
to have remembered your tastes?'' she 
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aakedy oastiDg a ooqaettish gluioe at hini' 
from her thiok^lidded^ rich blue eyes. ** I 
know that yon prefer tea, you bnshmaD, 
to every other refreshment, so I went 
and made yon some with my own hands." 

Adam's answering look was too earnest 
to be in harmony with her mood. He 
stood looking down on her bright golden 
head crowned with plaits and coils of silky 
smooth hair, as she poured the tea into 
the cnps, and she spoke twice to him 
before he seemed to be aware that she was 
ordering him to sit 4own. Adam obeyed, 
seating himself on a low chair close beside 
her, and sipped his tea in silence. 

" I must say you are not a very bril- 
liant companion now you are here," Miss 
Barrington remarked. 

''I have a good deal to say, but it is 
not brilliant at all," said Adam. ''I 
have left Corola altogether." 

He was leaning back in his chair now, 
and gazing into her fair face. 

It was very fair in every sense of the 
word. Her complexion was of dazzliog 
whiteness except for a faint tinge of colour 
in her cheeks, her nose straight if not 
very finely chiselled, her mouth small and 

B 
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rosy^ her eyes large, very blue, and thickly 
fringed, her chin and cheeks well modelled 
though a little fall and heavy. At twenty- 
-two her beanfcy might be pronounced 
without a flaw, except by the hypercriticaL 
The one defect of which she was conscious, 
her pale eyebrows, she boldly remedied 
by darkening them. In form she was 
^robustly built, but no one had yet cavilled 
at the generous outlines. Her hands and 
feet were small and well* shaped, and in 
her dress she was careful, though rather 
too mucH addicted to showy styles to be 
called neat. It was by virtue of her 
wonderful eyes, hair, and complexion that 
she retained the reputation of being the 
most beautiful girl in South Australia. 

" And so you came to us," she said in 
her most bewitching manner. ''That 
was nice of you. You will stay tUl you 
know what you will do next T* 

''I am come to say good-bye. I am 
^oing to Eimberley, and I start to-morrow 
for Adelaide to begin preparations." 

Miss Barrington pouted and pursed up 
her rosy lips. 

'' To Kimberley ! What a horrid idea. 
You might as well be out of the world. 
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Do yon expect your f riends to remember 
you?" 

^'I am wondering if they will," said 
Adam. *' I shall remember them. " 

'* Why don't you buy Oorea and settle 
down near us. That would be nice." 

" Is Corea in the market V* 

^' Oh, yes ; or it soon will be. 
Everybody knows that Phillips is 
insolvent. Bob says he can't imagine how 
he hangs on." 

*' I always wished to be at Oorea," said 
Adam, '' but it is impossible now. Talk 
to me about buying stations when I come 
back from Kimberley." 

There was a pause. Opposite to them 
the French windows stood open, showing 
slender slips of cultivated land framed by 
the opening like a picture. Green oats 
and barley grew just high enough to 
flutter and rustle as the soft breeze 
shuddered through them in the waning 
golden light. Some low-flying brown 
wild ducks whirred swiftly past the 
window on their way homeward. 

The soft dusk, the scent of violets, and 
Ermentrude's lovely presence filled the 
room for Adam Falkner. Now was the 

B 2 
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moment to tell her as muoh as he had 
resolved to telL 

" I am sorry yon do not like the idea of 
Kimberley/' he began. '* I will not ask 
yon even to remember me while I am as 
you say out of your world, but I want 
you to know that It is yon above all that 
1 shall remember while I am away, and of 
you that I shall think when I am coming 
home suooessful as I hope." 

He paused. He spoke very quietly, 
and had apparently said all that he meant 
to say. Ermentrude even fancied that h& 
was about to turn the conversation. Now 
she cared for Adam Falkner as much as 
she was capable of caring for any one, 
but she was quite resolved not to marry a 
poor man. To wait while Adam worked 
his way up had seemed to her when she 
thought about it rather a dismal prospect 
— the obvious course was to allow hi» 
admiration in the present without after- 
thought. She was tolerably well aware 
that it was the drought and consequent 
uncertainty of his position at Oorola 
(Gorola and the other back country 
stations had suffered far more severely 
than those on the river) that had 
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•delayed an explanation so long. 
She was well pleased at this, for 
«be would have been loth to lose 
her favourite admirer. She liked him 
•quite enough to make it easy and pleasant 
to accept his devotion ; she even fancied 
«he was showing herself unselfish and un- 
worldly in taking trouble to please Adam, 
and in putting out of her mind for the 
•time certain schemes for the rapid attain- 
ment of the fortune which she coveted, 
«nd which she thought of as only a fair 
•exchange for her beauty. With such 
«chemes her active brain had frequently 
busied itself for some time past. But then 
Kimberley might possibly turn out a 
eucoess^ and if it only did, how much 
pleasanter to live always with Adam than 
to adopt that other alternative which was 
-offered to her. The love and admiration 
tn Adam's eyes seemed to her for the 
moment the best thing the world had to 
give. She resolved to break down his re- 
eerve, to destroy his irritating self-control. 
If he was to go away and nothing more 
was to come of it, why should she not 
now just for once hear the rich, deep 
tones of his voicci richer and deeper than 
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ever under the inflaenoe of strong feelings 
declaring openly that he loved her. 

'* Oh^ Adam, what do you mean ? How 
can you say such cruel things ? Eow can 
you suppose I could forget ? How could 
you wound me so V* 

She cried a little and dropped a 
tear upon her hand, and bent her 
golden head over it to hide it, and 
first the cheek, and then the soft 
golden hair touched Adam's hand too, 
and thrilled him with an inexpressible 
emotion, and in another minute her will 
was accomplished. Adam's arms were 
round her, his ardent voice pouring out 
his love, begging, pleading, praying for 
one answering word, and then as she 
yielded herself to his embrace, for the 
first and only moment of her existence she 
forgot self entirely, and swore she loved 
him too, and would be his for evermore. 

It was but a moment ; at least before 
three minutes had gone she had repented, 
and her clever brain was telling her that 
this was a fool's paradise for her, and that 
she was probably making things harder 
for herself in the future. She released 
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henelf from his anmi «Dd made him more 
his ohair a little farther off. 

" Now Adam, mind. I am not going to 
have anybody told about thla. If yoa 
attemp'v to tell I will takebaok every word 
I have Mdd." 

"Certainly not, dear. It ia maob 
better not to tell when I am going away, 
except of eonrse Mrs. Barrington and 
your brother." 

"No; them least of all. Ada can't 
keep a secret. Everybody will know if 
she knows." 

" Bat, dearest, what will they say whea 
they find out ? They will think it so bad 
of us." 

"Never mind. I cannot have them 
told now. I could not bear to be teased 
and worried by all the river people without 
yon here to give me courage. Ill tell 
Bob and Ada when you're gone if I get a 
good chance and a quiet time, when they 
will be able to get over their excitement 
before they see anybody. You know they 
will be immensely pleased, so there is no 
reason to ask their consent or anything 
of that sort." 

"Barrington has always been such a 
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good friend to mo. Yoa miut take cue 
that he is not hurt abont it." 

*'I will take oare," she said^ and she 
«miled at him bo exqaiaitely that he urged 
her no more. 

** Oh, they are ooming. I mnat light 
ihe lamps." 

He roee with her and performed the 
•office for her. Aa she gave him the 
matches she accidentally knocked down a 
-eabinet photograph, lightly framed in a 
pretty stand. It fell on the floor and 
broke. Adam stooped to pick up the 
pieces. 

** What a trumpery thing it must have 
been/' she cried. '< Ada will be yexed. 
Never mind, though ; I will get one of 
mine instead." 

She was leaving the room for the pur- 
pose, but Adam said, 

''Wait a minute; 1 think I can mend 
4t" 

It was not really broken, only fallen to 
pieces, and when the lamps were lighted 
he soon put it together again. 

'* What do you think of the faoe?" said 
iErmentrude. 

" A very interesting one. Who is it ? " 
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''We aliall have her for an inmate 
before long. It is Ada's sister, Leila. 
No^ don't call her Leela, as so many 
people do. It is a Persian name, and is 
to be pronottnoed Lyla. That is mudh 
prettier." 

"Yes. I hope you will like her. 
Don't yon think she has lovely eyes ?" 

" I thought her very plain." 

''The features are rather irregular I 
euppose^ but yet they are delioate, and the 
expression is lovely. I should say she is 
almost beautiful ; you know it isn't her 
fault if her hair isn't gold, and I dare say 
ahe'd have her eyes blue if she eould." 

Ermentrude smiled charmingly and 
turned to give a word to little Georgy 
Harrington, who came running in to greet 
his great friend, Mr. Adam. 

Adam took him up in his arms, and in 
a moment Mrs. Barrington entered the 
room. 

She was a pretty little fair-haired 
woman, of vivacious countenance. At 
least she would have been pretty any* 
where else, but she had not much com* 
plexion, and Ermentrude's brilliance made 
her look rather faded. 
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" Why, Adam !" she cried, holding: oat 
both hands to him, ''how very glad I 
am to Bee yon. Bob, here's Adam. 
Now Brmentmde and Bob will take oare 
of you for a few minutes, while I go away 
and see what there is for tea. dome, 
Qeorgy." 

As she left the loom with the ehild a 
short, stont, bald man came in, his round 
face glowing with pleasure. Ermentrude^ 
fearing lest Adam's eyes might betray 
their secret, left the room to dress for the 
evening. 

" What more could a queen possess V 
she asked as she surveyed herself in the 
large cheval-glass in her bedroom and 
swept her long blue velveteen dress to 
and fro in keen appreciation of the 
mirrored beauty. 

*' He will never know that this is not 
silk velvet, and my hair makes as beautiful 
a crown as any queen could wear." 

She looked at herself again and sighed. 
The softly falling cream-eoloured lac& 
raffles enhanced the snowy bloom of her 
skin, the hue of the fl^own brought out the 
golden glitter of her hair with vivid 
brightness. " Adam ! Adam !" she whis- 
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peredy ''can yon look at me and feel no 
compunction in asking me to share a horn- 
dram life upon a station?" And her 
thoughts strayed away to the grand Mel- 
bourne establishment, the luxury, the 
gaiety, the brilliant society successes 
which she believed to be within her 
grasp. 

She was not quite, pleased on returning 
to the drawing-room to find Adam again 
looking at the portrait of Leila Tresham. 
Mrs. Barrington was telling him that the 
original was expeoted to arrive from 
England by the next maiL Adam knew 
that the sisters had not met for twenty 
years, for Leila had been a baby when the 
father went out to Australiai taking with 
him his little daughter Ada, aged seven. 
Mrs. Tresham had died, and the bereaved 
husband had reiused to be parted from 
his little girL The baby had been reated 
by her grandmother, and Mr. Tresham 
had remained in Adelaide for nine years, 
when he too died, leaving Ada with 
friends, in whose house she found a home 
until her marriage. The father had left 
what little money he possessed to the 
elder daughter, for his mother had made 
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the younger her heiress, on condition that 
the child was to be left entirely to her. 
Ada declined to goto England, pref erring 
to drudge on in a house among people she 
knew to the altematiye of trusting herself 
among strangers again. The poor girl had 
led a hard life, until Mr. Barrington 
scued her by making her his wife. The 
grandmother had died a few months before 
thhi date, and Leila Tresham lost no time 
in availing herself of Mr. Barrington's 
offer that she should share their home, 
and so rejoin the sister, round whose 
image she had woven a web of delicious 
fancies. 



CHAPTBR m. 

Adam oould not linger at Gilmourr 
much as he longed to accept the warmly 
offered hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rington. He journeyed to Adelaide as 
rapidly as possible^ and tried to devote 
his thoughts exclusively to the necessary 
preparations for his expedition. He went 
first to the sale-yards to find six strong 
horses suitable either for a team or on an 
emergency to be packed. After inspect- 
ing a great many mobs he at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining what he wanted. He 
sent the six horses to be paddocked at 
the Beedbeds to await the day of de- 
parture, while he sought out a strong cart, 
sets of suitable harness, and riding and 
pack saddles. Bopes, lines, and ham- 
mocks of the best quality came next on 
his liist, with firearms 'and cartridges, 
picks and shovels, dishes and drills, as well 
as blasting materials. Bations were to be 
bought last of all, and the load limited to 
35 cwt. By the time Falkner had 
finished his purchases Hinch joined him 
according to agreement, and they went 
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together to the Beedbeds to inspect the 
horses. The owner of the paddook in 
which the horses were lent them a dray. 
Hinoh harnessed the horses one by one^ 
«nd set them to drag two tons of stone by 
way of a triaL Finding that they did 
this easily^ and that altogether they drew 
« still heavier load np and down the 
steepest slopes, across ploughed land and 
through heavy sand, he pronounced them 
to be ''a slashing good team." 

'* I don't reckon on taking more than one 
ion fifteen cwt.^" Falkner remarked^ 
as they walked away, when the trial of the 
horses was ended. 

Hinch looked doubtful. 

'*No road, yon know," he replied in his 
odd, discordant, and yet not nnpleasing 
voice. ^' Ugly creeks to cross. Ton and a 
•ajf is plenty, you41 find. Especially over 
rocks — might break a axle — or straining 
one is bad enough— can't take a smiddy 
with us." 

** Ton can look over the list of articles," 
Falkner said. ''Bach has been care- 
fully weighed, and the total as you see is 
36 cwt" 

After much discussion it was decided to 
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take all the articles on the liat as far as 
Wyndham, the last point of civilization at 
which they were to touch, where they 
could store part of the load, if on enquiry 
they found the weight was more than the 
state of the country warranted. 

The steamship Guthrie by which they 
were to travel was due the next day. 
It was arranged that Hinch should attend 
to shipping the horses, dray, and goods, 
whOe Falkner took a day or two of holi- 
day; part of the iime he occupied in 
writing a long letter to Brmentrude. 

She received it to her own great relief 
unseen by any one, for the definite promise 
she had given Adam was already weighing 
heavily upon her. She had little faith in 
the prospects of the goldfields, the 
accounts in the newspapers were contra- 
dictory, and since Adam went a returned 
digger had found his way to Gilmour, 
giving dismal reports of the sufferings he 
had endured and witnessed on the journey 
to and from the fields. Mr. Barrington 
was not much impressed by this narra- 
tion ; he strongly doubted whether this 
disappointed digger had ever travelled 
farther thsn Wyndham, for he observed 
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remarkable disorepanoles between the 
second and third relations of his adven- 
tures. Bat^ whether trne or not^ these 
stories brought Adam's risks and certain 
hardships more vividly before Ermen- 
trude's mind, and she alternately worried 
over his possible miseries, and regretted 
her own folly in engaging herself to a man 
who had ventured all his savings in a 
perilous speculation. In this state of 
mind she received rather coldly Mr. 
fiarrington's cheerful and encouraging 
speeches about Adam's prospects, and the 
good man a little puzzled by her manner, 
for he had thought to please her, ceased 
to speak of his friend before her. He 
and his wife had felt quite convinced of 
Adam's attachment to Ermentrude, and 
now they began to think that perhaps she 
had refused him. "It so, she has be- 
haved very badly, and is a fool besides," 
said Mr. Barrington to Ada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrington, however, 
talked less of Adam than they would have 
done if they had not been preoccupied with 
preparations for Miss Tresham's arrival. 
On the day following that on which 
Ermentrude had had Adam's letter, Mr. 
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BarriBgion reoelved a telegnm to the 
e£feot that the Shamion was at Albany. 
He started soon after for Adelaide, and 
reached the town in good time to engage 
rooms for himself and Miss Tresham 
before going to Glenelg to meet the mall 
steamer. Ermentmde was seized with a 
sodden fit of shyness after his departure ; 
she thought that the sisters might be glad 
to meet without the constraining presence 
of a third person. Bob did not count, of 
course. 

'* I shall go up to niantoura this after- 
noon, Ada," she said at lunch time to her 
sister-in-law. **You might as well go 
with me for the drive. I shall stay till 
your sister has got used to being here." 

'^ Of course you are your own mistress, 
Ermentmde, but you know Bob doesn't 
like you to be so much at lUantoura." 

"Let Bob mind his own business. I 
am not a child to be told where I am to 
«o." 

'^ If I lived in any one else's house I 
should make it my business to consult his 
wishes." 

"Tou are not me, and you and Bob 
may as well understand once for all that 

c 
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1 am going to Illanioara or anywhere else 
joBt aa often aa I chooae." 

There w«a a short pause after this. 
Mm. Barrington cat Georgy's dinner up 
into small pieoes and set it before him. 

'* Aunty's a naughty girl," he remarked 
placidly, regarding Ermentrude's flashed 
face and frowning brow. 

"Mr. Egerton is at IllantDura/' said 
Ermentrude presently, with recoyered 
composure. 

« For goodness' sake, don't flirt with 
him. If he were not so rich you know 
you would never look at him. Bob cannot 
bear to see you speaking to him. He 
would never invite him to the house." 

Ermentrude did not answer, and Mrs» 
Barrington thought she had said enough. 
Sparring matches between herself and 
Ermentrude were of frequent occurrence^ 
and she bore no malice in her heart. 
She drove to Illantoura with her sister- 
in-law, but would not enter the house,, 
leaving her with her trunk at the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, the master and 
mistress of Illantoura Station, came out 
to welcome the guest, and Ada saw as she 
drove away, a number of men tramping 
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homewftrdB gnn In band over tha muddy 
ridges between tbe aballow lagoona. 

'*They seem to bave a large party 
staying in the house, " she thought^ ob* 
serving also some people on horseback 
approadiing the bare - looking stone- 
dwelling-house. Mr. Baxter was a very 
much richer man than Mr. Barrington, 
but he had done nothing to beautify the^ 
outside of his house. There was not even 
a verandah to break the monotony of the 
wallsy and no floww-garden was to be 
seen. The house stood on a limestone* 
slope, now quite denuded of trees, and 
overlooking two miles of swamp where the- 
river had been in the summer. There 
were no weeping willows here to trail their 
long green fringes on tbe flood, only a 
distorted sheaoak or two and a few shabby 
wattles rose from the marshy ground. 

The abaenoe of natural or cultivated 
beauty made no difference in Ermentrude'a^ 
pleasure. She wished to be the object of 
all eyes, and was quite as well pleased not 
to share the desired admiration with the 
landscape. Mrs. Baxter left her husband, 
a good-humoured but vulgar-looking 
man of five and thirty, to entertain Miss^ 

C2 
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Barrington, while she went to arrange 
with one of her other lady visitors to 
share a bedroom with the newly arrived 
guest. 

The sportsmen who had been disap- 
pointed in their shooting gladly hailed 
^e consolation offered by the sight of the 
wagonette from Gilmoor. They were 
•mortified to see it driven away almost 
instantly after its arrival^ bat their spirits 
fose onoe more on seeing Ermentmde's 
portmanteau in the halL 

Ermentrnde's elation at the general 
liomage reoeived a slight check as she 
marked a triumphant expression in a pair 
of cunning light blue eyes^ and sub- 
mitted her little hand to a more unctuous 
squeeze from a certain flabby one than it 
had ever endured before. 

She thought of Adam and a chill ran 
through her, she almost wished that Ada 
would come back and carry her away, 
but the devil took her and showed her in 
a moment all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, and she lifted up 
her eyes, let their deep glorious blue 
shine into the cunning light ones, and 
emiled bewitehingly. 



CHAPTER IV. 

All unconBoiooB that Ermentnide was at 
that hour engaged in an aot of devil- 
worship, Ada Barrington drove home 
thinking In a little flatter of excitement 
of her sister's visit It was so near. What 
would she think of them all 1 How would 
this life so utterly different from all she 
had ever seen impress her ? For the first 
time Mrs. Barrington experienced certain 
doubts lest this anticipated pleasure should 
not be quite without alloy. She remem- 
bered her own resolve not to return to 
England after her father's death, based 
as it was upon vivid recollections of her 
grandmother's strictness. What if she^ 
should have educated LeUa so success- 
fully according to her own notions, as to- 
render it impossible they should ever 
blend their lives together. The faintest 
suspicion that her younger sister might 
disparage herself or her husband pricked 
Mrs Barrington'^ pride, and forbade any 
further speculations in that direction. At 
least Leila would not be like Brmentrude. 
She was not likely to prove self-willed , 
vain, arrogant — but hep meditations were 
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•checked here by a seiue of compimctioii. 
Krmentmde wm not til bed. She wm 
often actively kind and helpfoL It was 
mean to dwell npon her failings and recall 
none of her excellences. She had for- 
given her sister-in-law completely by the 
^ime she reached home, and had even 
began to recite ezcnses for her dutregard 
of Mr. Barrington's wishes, against the 
time when she should be obliged to palli- 
ate to her husband his sister's conduct. 
She always tried to heal breaches between 
her husbsnd and Ermentrude. She and 
'her sister-in-law commented upon each 
other's doings and opinions with brutal 
frankness, .but neither told tales, and 
each had more liking for the other in her 
heart than she was always ready to admit. 

It was dark the next evening before 
Mr. Barrington returned home. Miss 
Tresham was seated behind him in the 
wagonette, well wrapped in her furs, 
straining her eyes anxiously to get a 
glimpse of her new home. 

<' There are the lights, Leila/' Mr. 
Barrington cried^ pointing downwards 
with his whip, and far below her she saw 
^wo great red stars. 
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*' Are we on a hill Y' ahe asked. Her 
beart began to beat fast, and etrange sen- 
eations to creep over her. 

<<We are going down a steep oliff 
directly. The house is bnilt by the river* 
side. Now don't be frightened ! The 
horses are perfectly sound, and we go up 
and down this every day." 

He put his foot on the brake as he 
spoke^ and the wagonette gave a violent 
jerk. The wheels appeared not to revolve 
at all, and Leila was obliged to hold on to 
the back of the seat with all her strength 
to avoid being thrown against her brother- 
in-law. Though she was a little alarmed 
at the steepness of the descent, which 
was rather exaggerated by the flood of 
light from the carriage-lamps^ she still 
strained her eyes towards the lights in the 
house. They changed character as the 
wagonette drew nearer, and appeared as 
candles dancing about before unshrouded 
windows. The carriage-lamps flashed 
before them in the gloom, dogs barked 
noisily, some one opened a long window, 
and in the radiance streaming from a 
light behind her a woman's figure ap- 
peared in the verandah. 
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Leik's ideas became oonf oaed after that 
She was reoeived in a warm embrace by 
some one much smaller than herself, and 
led into the house, where the same little 
woman, in face so wonderfuUy like the 
-dear dead grandmother, took off her 
wraps and her travelling-cap and drew 
her to the blazing fire of mulga and 
camphor- wood. There was something 
dreamlike about even the substantial 
supper which both women were too much 
excited to eat. 

Mr. Barrington forbade any talking 
that night, and Ada reluctantly left her 
sister in her own bedroom at half-past 
nine o'clock, feeling that the delight of 
making her acquaintance must be still 
further postponed. She was not quite 
reassured as to LeUa's impressions of 
Gilmour, but she entertained no manner 
of doubt that her newly found sister 
would prove to be all that her letters had 
foreshadowed, and all that her own 
fondest anticipations had imagined. 

Leila's eyes were open the next mom« 
ing with the first gleams of daylight. She 
went to the window and drew up her 
blind. First was revealed a framework 
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of ohioa roses to the piotare beyond; 
then some oblong stripi of garden, 
bordered with thick bands of violets, and 
beyond the steep green cliff with the 
narrow white road seaming its face, down 
which she had been driven the night 
before. At the foot of this cliff she saw 
what she imagined to be a smooth, 
gravelled carriage-drive winding far away 
and shadowed by some trembling tracery 
apparently from leaves overhead. 

'* What a beaatiful avenue !" she 
thought, "that greeniah-brown gravel is 
lovely." She put her head further out 
of the window and looked up into the 
green canopy of a huge gumtree. The 
stem she could not see ; but one immense 
bough appeared to roof in the whole 
house, and this it was which cast flucfcua* 
ting shadows on the carriage- drive. The 
sky was not yet brilliant ; it was mottled 
with grey and white clouds, and only a 
copper- red glow above the eastern horizon 
showed where the sun would rise; tho 
grass was white with infinitesimal dew- 
drops, the air was full of pleasant name- 
less odours, diaphanous mists dung to the 
range of northern hills, and the faintest 
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touch of float aharpened the air. A wild 
dnok darted saddenly from somewhere 
and, plnngine into what she had thouftht 
the gravelled drive, disappeared, flinging 
a double row of silver flashes behind it. 
It was the billabong or oreek, dosely 
covered with pondweed, which wound 
past the eastern end of the house and had 
deceived her. A few minutes later a 
man appeared, rowing a small boat, and 
cleaving the brown weed before him, and 
Leila withdrew from her window feeling 
grateful for the fine influences of the new 
morning. 

Outside she found more beauty to 
delight her. As far up the thickly 
timbered vista of the creek as she could 
see were floating creeping mists, taking 
fantastic shapes when the faint morning 
breeze blew, flocks of wild ducks made the 
air vibrate with their soft whirring flight, 
the abnond-trees stood laden with rosy* 
white douda of Uoom, and the soft 
morning shadows lay on the tremulous 
leafy hills of wattle-tree tops in the river 
bed and on the thinly dad difls behind 
the station-store on the other side. A 
gfcetkt atag-aloe flung up acarlet flowera 
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against the almond blosBom, the leaf -bads 
were swelling on the rose boshes, and 
nnder the broad leaveii she found purple 
▼iolets in abundance. 



CHAPTER V. 

One morning a week or two after her 
arrival Leila was lying on the long grasa 
by the creek showing Georgy how to make 
an ear of wild barley creep up his sleeve. 
The child shrieked with delight. 

" Oh Greorgy ! what a noise !" said 
Leila laughing and patting her fingers in^ 
her ears. 

''Isn't it good?" Georgy said wist- 
fully, '^ but I needn't be very good juat 
now, Aunty, need I Y* 

" Why not, Georgy 9 When must you 
be very good 1" 

*'The most important time is about 
bedtime," said Georgy gravely, with the 
manner of one who had thought out a 
profound subject very thoroughly. " If 
you are the least bit naughty then you 
have to go to bed^h so quick ! even 
before it*s time, and if you are very good 
and don't make any noise, sometimes 
they let you stay up ever so late." 
Here his eyes opened very wide — "I 
play behind the sofa with my sheaoak 
apples—that always keeps me good." 
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*«Ah, weUr Mid LeiU, ''it's a fine 
thiog to have a good receipt for that." 

Here Ermentnide joined them, and 
taking a seat on a little graisy mound 
beside Leila aat ailently and watdhed a 
floek of black Bwans sailing by, carving 
stately necks and glancing proudly from 
fiide to side. 

"Do you feel disposed to dome a good- 
natured turn, Leila?" she asked pre- 
sently. 

'' Certainly, if I can," Leila answered 
promptly, sitting up and letting the 
barley- ear fall. ''What sort of thing is 
it that you want T 

'' 1 wish to learn French properly. To 
know it as people use it in society. Of 
course I was taught at school after a 
fashion, but I did not like it." 

'' I shall be very glad to have you to 
read with," Leila declared. ''Let us 
begin at once." 

They rose and walked towards the 
house, Georgy following with the barley- 
ear and some treasures he had found in 
the grass. Ermentrude led the way into 
a small room, opening out of the dining- 
room into the verandah. She washed the 
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gUuM here and trimmed the lamps every 
morning; all the old newspaper! were 
piled away in this room, and a shelf 
against one wall was filled with school- 
books. The two girls seated themselvea 
at a table and for an hour were yery 
bnsy. 

" How long do you think it will be 
before I ean speak French V* Ermentruda 
asked when the luncheon-bell snmmoned 
them from their labours. 

^' Tou have almost everything to learn, '^ 
LeUa replied doubtfully, ** but then you 
seem to be quick. If you are persevering 
as well, you ought to make great pro* 
gress in the next six months." 

Ermentrude uttered a little shriek. 

'' Six months ! Tou must be a very 
poor teacher if you can't make me speak 
French in a quarter of that time. Why 
who knows what might have happened 
before six months have passed over us." 

** Much will depend on how you work. 
Will you do some English reading aa 
weU 1" 

*^NotI, thank yon. I don't care for 
anything but what one can use. I don't 
wwt to be like Mrs. Baxter who said^ 
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when Mr. Egerton quoted some Latin the 
other day, ' I think it la very mde to talk 
Frenoh In company.' " 

''But you know better than that 
already." 

''I am not bo Bure; I don't mean to 

run the rlBk at any rate." 

« * • * • 

" How well you and Ermentrude get on," 
MrB. Barrington remarked, one Monday 
morning, a week or two after this, when 
she and Leila were Bitting in the verandah 
waiting till the wagonette waa brought 
round for them. Mr. Barrington had 
buBinoBB with hia neighbour Mr. Phillipa 
at Oorea Station, and had invited hia wife 
and Leila to accompany him thither. 
Ermentrude cboae to atay at home ; she 
seemed otobb and out of apiritB. Leila 
thought the view waa lovely. All the 
river bed presented the aspect of a surg* 
ing sea of gold. The wattles were in full 
bloom swaying this way and that on their 
flexible stems. The wide plain before the 
house was like a prairie ; the grass stood 
high aheady, swept and darkened, swayed 
and swirled, by the light wind as it 
rushed across from the aouth. 
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^'Especially sinoe we be^ui to study 
together. She learns very easOy. She 
sets me right sometimes. '' 

*' What noDsense, Leila ! why you read 
French as easily as English. And you 
must have had many opportunities of 
speaking the language when you travelled 
with grandmama." 

''But I have never had to teach any 
one, and I am not always sound on 
my grammar." 

"How absurdj Leila. I suppose if the 
truth is known^ Ermentrude chanced to 
remember some little thing which you had 
forgotten for the moment, and you at once 
give her credit for being cleverer than 
yourself." 

'*I wasn't going to make any com- 
parisons, but as a matter of fact she is 
clever and I am not Whatever I know I 
have learned with much pains." 

" I won't talk to you Leila. You are 
ridiculous. Ermentrude is as sharp as a 
needle. But as for clever !" 

Mr. Barrington drove through some 
very pretty country on his way to Corea ; 
the wild flowers were beginning to peep 
on the river-banks and in all the sun- 
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warmed hollows. Leila begged to be al- 
lowed to gather some of the fragrant blos- 
«omi which were all new to her. Mr. 
Barrington drew his hones aside into the 
fihade of some murmuring sheaoaks, and 
Iieila got down taking Georgy with her 
•and was soon lost to sight among the 
blooming shrubs and tall grass. She 
scarcely knew how time was going as she 
almost snatched her woodland treasures 
irom their hiding places. The report of 
•a gun startled her^ and made her hurry 
back with the child towards the wagonette, 
<3reorgy had stuck flowers all round his 
broad faat^ and into his belt. He was 
winding wreaths of scarlet runner round 
^is neck with his disengaged hand while 
his aunt drew him along by the other. 
The gun-shot was explained at once, by 
ihe appearance of Mr. Barrington carrying 
a l)eautiful.wild turkey in one hand. 

'^ I made good use of my time^ Leila/' 
iie said displaying his treasure, but Leila 
-could not feel enthusiastic. She thought 
it doubly sad that the graceful creature 
■should have had its happy life cut short 
through her instrumentality. If she had 
aot stopped to gather flowers ! 

D 
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Corea was more than twelve miles dis- 
tant from Gilmour. The house was built 
on a long reach of the river. It was one 
story only^ with a porehed entrance at the 
western end of the verandah. High clifEs 
rose on three sides^ and from the foot of 
one on the east, a long^ narrow tongue of 
land shot into the reach, and was con- 
nected by a small footbridge with the 
bank. At this time of the year Corea was 
a very pretty place. Leila scrambled up 
to the highest point behind the house ; as 
far as her eye could see the grass waved 
on the vast plain, softly shadowed by 
creeping clouds, and here and there 
belted by heavy timber. It was » 
weird and . lonely prospect, yet not 
without its own melancholy beauty. 
She was at last recalled from her lofty 
standpoint by Mr. Barrington who was 
sent to summon her to dinner. He and 
his wife had been listening meanwhile to 
dismal accounts from the unfortunate 
owner of the station of failure in every 
venture and impending insolvency* 
Inside the house all was disorder and 
muddle. The children looked dirty and 
untidy. Poor Mrs. Phillips had evidently 
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long since given up all desire to make her- 
self or her household presentable. The 
appointments of the sitting-room were of 
the roughest description^ the paper hung, 
from the wall in strips and cobwebs 
sprawled across the ceiling. Tet the 
rooms were large, and commanded pretty^ 
views, the house might have looked very 
nice under a prosperous owner. 

'' How would you like to live in a houae- 
like that, Leila?" Mr. Barrington asked as- 
they drove away. 

" I suppose they are very poor^" Leila 
suggested, shrinking from anything which 
might seem like a criticism of the 
hospitality she had just accepted. 

*< That doesn't make them dirty," Ada 
exclaimed vehemently, ^'I never saw a 
house in such a state. If those children 
were mine I should begin by tumbling: 
them all Into the reach for a bathe." 

'* Oome Ada, don't pitch into them now 
they're down so low. I don't wonder the- 
poor woman has no heart to try to keep^ 
things together." 

"Will yon pretend," Mrs. Barrington- 
cried, flashing round upon her husband,. 

D2 
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'* not to know m well as I do what has 
brought them to such a pass V* 

'^ They are no managen, I grant yoo. 
Bat they have not wasted money on 
laxuries," 

^' I would forgive them more easily if 
ihey had. To waste money and get 
nothing for it is worse than reckless ex- 
penditure to my thinking. But don't let 
tis talk of them. Leila looks shocked, 
«nd it always puts me out to hear you 
take Mrs. Phillips's part. Men always 
iancy these easy- going soft-spoken women 
must be angels. I have no patience with 
people who are too gentle to wash their 
•children's faces, or to mend their hus- 
band's dothes." 

** She might keep things together a little 
more," Mr. Barrington admitted placidly, 
^' but poor old Phillips has no one but him- 
self to blame for his ruin. You cannot 
expect other men's wives to do as you did. 
By the way, did Leila ever hear about 
that 1" 

"Oh yes. Quite enough," Mrs. Bar- 
rington declared. ''Pray say no more, 
Bob." 

Leila withdrew her eyes from the 
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wreaths of clematis festooning the small 
trees together and shronding the larger 
bushes with donds of greenish white 
stars, and looked from the husband to the 
wife. 

" I don't think £ ever knew you had 
troubles of th%t kind,'' she said. ** Da 
tell me about it" 

'* No, no," Ada protested. " 1 take no 
oredit to myself at all. Of eourse I did 
my best to help Bob to keep out of the 
Insolvent Court, and I can't understand 
why every other wife does not look upon 
the matter with my eyes." 

** I think Leila ought to know the cir- 
cumstances," Mr. Barrington said. *' She 
might hear all sorts of garbled versions of 
the tftory from other people." 

''Dear Bob! I hope you don't think I 
should discuss your private affairs with 
other people," Leila interrupted. 

*' It would not matter if you should," 
he returned. *' We have nothing to hide. 
But it makes all the difference in the 
world from what point of view you re* 
gard a circumstance, and I should like 
you to see this one from ours. Where 
was I? Ob, to begin with, when Ada. 
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married me she thought she waa esoaping 
from a life of drudgery to a comfortable 
liome, and (xod knows I thought things 
would work round when I aaked her to 
l>e my wife. Instead of that, however 
we had the worst season ever known, 
much worse than these last two ; these 
"have been bad in places, but on the river 
here they have been fair average seasons." 

''What makes people scramble so at 
bad times then V* 

*' Oh it is too long a story to tell you. 
Over-borrowing, over-spending, low price 
of wool. People who live in a country 
like this with unequal seasons ought to 
-save up in good years against the bad 
ones, but we have done just the reverse ; 
nationally, I mean. Well, at the time I 
epeak of, the price of wool was low, and 
by way of a climax, a tramp to whom, not 
liking his looks, I had refused work, set 
fire to fifty miles of my fencing. I won't 
bother you with the account of our 
troubles in detail. It will be enough if I 
tell you what Ada did when 1 had made 
a clean breast of the whole matter to her« 
She sent away all the women- servants, 
and did the whole work of the house her- 
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self, and for a time she did the atation- 
cooking too. I could never tell yoa of all 
the economleB she saggested to me, 
eetting me the best possible example 
by putting them in practice herself. 
For three yean we lived pretty close 
and then one really good season^ condng 
npon the experience of thrifty manage- 
ment which Ada and bad times together 
had taught me^ set us afloat again. My 
creditors behaved very handsomely to me, 
when they came up and saw how frugal 
we were. They gave me plenty of time, 
and I was able to pay off everything at 
last, and buy the steam-pump which you 
flaw at work on Saturday pumping water 
from the river into the dam on the cliff. 
By means of irrigation we can grow 
hay and vegetables for our own use, 
besides keeping the flower-garden in 
order all through the summer. I 
invested in a steamlaunch at the 
same time. You will enjoy a trip in 
her some of these days. We go out 
continually on the water when the flood 
is deep, for in the summer when the snow 
melts on the mountains the river rises 
over those flats till it unites with the 
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oreek and leaohes to onr frofit*door stepa 
Bat now that you haye heard of yoar 
Bister's hard work and self-denial, yoa 
will not feel surprised that she jadgea 
slatternly wives severely." 

'* I hope Leila agrees with me in feeling- 
that I oould not have done otherwise 
than as I did/' Ada remarked. " To see 
your plain duty before you and not to do 
it would be a crime in my opinion. I 
don't mind your praising me^ because it 
is only your way of saying that we are 
always of one mind on important subjects^ 
but if any one else were to praise me for 
doing my best to help you^ I should tako 
it as meaning that from what they had 
seen they would not have given me credit 
for possessing the average amount of 
conscience." 

*' I will be careful not to offend yoa by 
any praises," said Leila laughing. ^'I 
only hope, if I am ever put to the test, 
that I may be equally well able first ta 
perceive and then to do my padn duty. 
One thing surprises me ve^ much 
though. Why were you allowed to 
drudge in the house of your guardian ? 
He was paid for taking charge of you. I 
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haye read Gwt father's latter to grand- 
mama till I know it by heart I mean the 
last, in which he speaks of having made 
fnll arrangements for yonr comfort in the 
family of a clergyman. Was he mistaken 
in Mr. Graham's character T' 

'*0h no ! They were as kind to mo aa 
they promised to be. But there was a 
large family of children, and Mrs. 
Graham was very sickly. I coald not see 
her work when the servants left became 
the spoilt chUdren were rude, or becaase 
too mnch service was demanded in pro- 
portion to the wages. I used to do a great 
deal for her at first becaase I thonght the 
elder girls would help when they left 
school, and afterwards when they turned 
out idle and useless, I went on doing 
everything out of sheer disgust. Poor 
Mrs. Graham used to cry till she waa 
ill about it, but that only made bad 
worse." 

''Why did not Mr. Graham compel hia 
daughters to take their share of the house- 
work ?" 

''You can't compel grown women. 
Nothing would have made those girls 
housewives. I was staying there for a^ 
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week a few months ago, and they were 
still going on in the old way. There are 
three of them over twenty, and they all 
spent half the morning in quarrelling 
about whose turn it was to wash up the 
breakfast things. I went and did the 
bedrooms while they were wrangling, 
with a feeble-minded hope that I might 
shame them out of their laziness, but they 
took my help as a matter of course." 

' Leila was silent for a time thinking oyer 
this story. She divined that their mis- 
fortunes had drawn the two more closely 
together and had made them, for so they 
appeared to her, in spite of difference of 
age and temperament, the most perfectly 
sympathetic couple she had ever known* 
She could not admire her sister in every 
aspect; many of her ideas and speeches 
seemed to her unrefined, but the way 
these two lived in each other's lives, and 
understood how each other thought, felt 
and desired, appealed constantly to some 
latent power of human sympathy in her 
rather reserved mind, and had been to her 
as it were a growing revelation ever since 
her arrival Nevertheless they were not 
on the outside a perfectly harmonious 
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oonple; they aometimefl grumbled^ 
«parredy and teased. 

*'WaB Ermentrade with you then?'' 
ahe aaked, thinking that Ermentrude's 
practical cleverneM might have been very 
valuable at such a time. 

"She was at school in Melbourne until 
three years ago^ and spent all the holidays 
with an aunt who lives in the suburbs^" 
Ada replied with a laugh. " I found it 
necesflary to take the Barrington family 
one by one." 

''You were a good while making up 
your mind to take the first," said Mr. 
Barrington grimly. 



CHAPTER VJ. 

Leila was Btanding in the Terandah 
after tea that evening talking throngh the 
open French window to Ermentmde, who 
was in the drawing-room Poonah-paint- 
iog. ''How fast time is beginning to 
go^" Leila said. ''I have just remem- 
oered that to-morrow we shall have to 
begin to prepare for our danoe on Thars- 
day." 

This was a little party which had been 
planned to introduce Lc'ila to her sister's 
friendi. 

'^ I wish it was over^" said Ermentrude, 
with a sigh. 

"I thought yon were very fond of 
dancing/' Leila said, a little surprised at 
her tone. 

*' So I am. But I get tired of seeing the 
same people everlastingly." 

Leila was struck with an unusual look 
of anxiety and worry in Ermentrude's 
faoe^ and tried to change the current of 
her thoughts. 

" Do come out here^ and tell me what 
this curious appearance on the water can 
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be I MW a red star riling from bdtween 
the banks of the creek u it seemed to me, 
bat it only rose a little way, and now 
there are severaL What can it be ?" 

Kr men trade had come close to the window 
while Leila was speaking, and her eyes fol- 
lowed the same direction. '' It Is a tribe of 
blacks coming down to a corrobboree. They 
are in bark canoes, and they light littte 
fires in the prow to show where the snags 
are'' 

About a quarter of a mile away the 
surface of the shadowy creek was spark- 
ling with innumerable stars that oast 
tremulous reflections on the water. 

" What a strange noise they make/' 
Leila said, listening to a monotonous and 
entirely unmusical chant from the blacks 
in the canoee, who were now within sight. 

-^ Their attempts at singing are very 
hideous, aren't they 1 By-the-ways Leila, 
do you know what becomes of Ada every 
morning and evening." 

" No." 

** Tou have not a grain of curiosity In 
your composition, Leila !" said Ermen- 
trude sharply. " I will tell you however. 
In defiance of her husband she goes to 
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attend to that horrid old witch Mrs^ 
Murphy, the old washerwomao. She i» 
illy it aeeniB, and not one of the other 
women on the station will go near her. 
She IB said to have the evil eye. I can't 
Bay I should like to have to touch her. I 
heard her cursing Ada once^ because sho 
had hurt her while she was dressing her 
horrid sore finger. It made my blood run 
cold. If we have a bad season next year 
Ada will get the blame of it^ for going 
near the old hag." 

''I should have thought Australians 
were too enlightened to believe such non- 
sense/' Leila replied contemptuously. 
*' Perhaps these heartless women who 
would let her suffer alone if it were not 
for Ada^ will be themselves regarded as 
iritches when they grow old and feeble." 

** I suppose that is a hit at me," Ermen- 
trude said, with a careless laugh. 
** Perhaps I am not as kind as Ada, but 
then I am so much more sensitive. I 
positively cannot endure the sight of any- 
thing painful or disgusting." 

Before Leila could answer there was a 
loud knock at the front door ; the sound 
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brought the colour to Ermentrude's 
cheeks. 

'' Thftt most be Mr. EgertoD/' she said 
in a low tone. " Oome in, Leila, I want 
yon to know him. He ia so awfully 
clever and stylish." 

'' No, thank you, Ermentrude. I shall 
make Mr. Egerton's acquaintance by-and« 
by, I want to find Ada first." 

Leila met Mr. Barrington in the veran- 
dah on the north side of the housCj as 
she turned the coiner. 

'' Who was that who came just now 1" 
he asked. *^ 1 saw some one ride up to 
the yard, but I could not make out the 
figure." 

'' It was Mr. Egerton, I think/' Leila 
replied. " Ermentrude thought it must 
be his knock." 

'^ Egerton !" Mr. Barrington exclaimed 
frowning. " What brought him here ?" 

*'Take care. Bob. He must be in the 
drawing-room. He will hear you." 

''Look here, Leila! I don't like the 
man. I don't want auy of you to have 
anything to say to him. What the devil 
does he mean by coming here without 
being asked? He is not travelliog. I 
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would not refuse nay man hoBpitality 
upon his neoesaary journey — but Egerton 
hat bean staying at Jllantoura for a week 
or morei and he has no excuse for coming 
here." 

Leila did not exactly know what to say ; 
•he walked on. Mr. Barrington turned 
away at the same moment and passed 
round the house to the entrance. 

'* Adi^^" he said meeting his wife at the 
lower end of the passage, ''do you know 
what has brought that fellow Bgerton 
here ? I hope you didn't invite him f* 

<'I did not, certainly," Ada relied 
astonished. '^Ermentrude must have 
done it. Bhe is a giddy goose — but she 
means 40 harm. Of course," she added, 
"you inost be civil to him now he is 
here." 

'* I wn not going to be rude to any man 
in my own house," he said. '* But you 
must make Brmentrude understand that 
this sort of thing is not to be repeated." 

Mr. Barrington turned into his own 
bedroom as he spoke, to get his pipe, and 
his wife went to the drawing-room ; she 
met LeQa in the hall, and tney enteiwd 
together. 
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A tall red-motutached man of three and 
'thirty, of an unprepoBseBsing aspect, was 
lounging on the aofa talking to Ermen- 
tmde. HiB accent wai cultivated, but his 

voice was unpleasant and hollow-sound- 
ing. He rose instantly almost with a 
«tart, as the the two ladies came in, and 
Mrs. Barrington introduced him to her 
sister. Ermentrude watched Leila's face 
sharply to see how Mr. Egerton's appear- 
ance impressed her, but she could not 
discover that Miss Tresham felt either 
pleasure or disnatisfaction. 

*'So you have actually torn yourself 
away from the gaieties of Melbourne once 
more^ Mr. Egerton," Mrs. Barrington 
said. *' I almost wonder you can find 
any attraction strong enough to bring you 
to these remote regions — but business is 
«11- powerful I suppose." 

'^I came up on business, Mrs. Bar- 
Tington," he replied, " but there is no 
lack of attraction, I assure yon. Mr. 
Baxter has a house full of guests at 
Ulantoura." The last words were said 
with a glance at Ermentrude. 

<' We were going to sit in the verandah," 
Mrs. Barrington^ remarked. ''My hus- 

B 
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band is smoking somewhere. Pethap» 
joa would like to join him. He will pro- 
bably be foand beside the billabong. It 
is a favourite place with him." 

'' No thank you. I seldom smoke. 
Allow me to carry some chairs." 

*'It looks as if spring would begin 
early," Mrs. Barriogton observed when 
they were sitting outside. " I can see a> 
few pools to- day along the river bed." 

**Tes, the flood will be down very 
soon. I hear that the nver is rising 
rapidly up above." 

Here Mr. Barringbon appeared, and 
greeted Mr. Bgerton with as much cor- 
diality as he could compel himself ta 
asflume. Leila wished the effort had not 
been so evident, but Mr. Bgerton per- 
ceived no lack of warmth in his host'a 
manner. To do him justice he did not 
know that Srmen trade had invited him 
without her brother's sanction. Mr. 
. Barrington bad been smoking beside th» 
billaboDg and trying to get rid of the 
strong sense of irritation which Ermen- 
trude's imprudence had created in hia 
mind. The sound of voices in the 
verandah recalled him to a sense of hia 
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daties and he left the shelter of the bare 
poplars to join the otheis. 

** I was just about to take Miss Tres- 
ham to task," Mr. Fgerton remarked, *'for' 
disappointing a large number of persons, 
myself most of all, by not appearing at a 
party where she was expected. Mis. 
Baxter thinks she is quite a recluse." 

Mr. Barrington avoided further dis*- 
onssion of the incident and exerted him* 
self to make the conversation general*. 
After a time, however, he was called 
away, and almost immediately afterwards 
a servant appeared and told Mrs. Bar- 
rington she was afraid that Georgy was ill. 
Mrs. Barrington hastily left the verandah^, 
followed by Leila. 

"How do you and Miss Tresham get 
OD ?" Mr. Egerton asked, finding himself 
alone with Ermentrude. 

" Oh, very well/' Ermentrude answered- 
carelessly. *^She is rather addicted to- 
setting us all to rights, as may be ex- 
pected from a new chum. Fancy her 
telling Ada that in England women did 
n3t address gentlemen by their surnamea 
without the handles. She did not say 

E 2 
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^ handles/ you know^ but that was what 
4she meant." 

Mr. Bgerton gnawed the Bparse haira 
t>f his mouBtaohe in sUenoe. He was 
accustomed to judge everything himself 
by the standard of society usages to 
which he imagined that he conformed 
perfectly^ and he saw that the free 
«nd easy speech into which Brmentrude 
living in the bush and associating almost 
-exclusively with men had fallen was not 
quite in accordance with this standard. 

'' I shouldn't be above taking a hint or 
iwo from her, even though you may 
appear by your manner to resent it," he 
said. Ermentrude frowned and shot an 
ungry spark at him from her eyes. He 
«aw the flash and realized his imprudence. 

''She must be a presumptuous creature," 
he said with one of his expressive glances, 
''if she ventures to find fault with you. 
To suggest Improvement in you would be 
very much like painting the lily." 

He watched her face which he could 
aee pretty well by the light from the 
drawing-room, but she saw the inconsis- 
tency of this speech with the one which 
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had offended her, and she did not pretend 
to look mollified. 

** In short," he proceeded, '* I think I 
may aay without being accused of egotism 
that the person who ventores to disparage 
the woman whom I find perfect, proves- 
herself devoid of taste and discrimination. 
I imagined, just now, when I mistakenly 
suggested your accepting bints from her, 
that you alluded to — to — trifling details of 
dress, on which she, so lately arrived 
from London, might be competent to pro- 
nounce with authority. " 

Ermentrude's face had brightened a 
little during the first part of this 
utterance, and as he spoke the words, *' I 
find perfect," she looked radiantly 
beautiful, but when he ended her broir 
was once more overcast, and the happy 
light in her eyes was changed for an angry 
flash. 

'* She is not at all an authority upoa 
dress. I never saw such a dowdy as she 
is in my life. She wears nothing but 
those hideous shabby- looking stuff gowns,, 
which Ada says are tailor-made, as if that 
was in their favour. Of course she is in 
mourning, but one can have mourning. 
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dresses made becomlDgly^ and covered 
with jet. Her evening dresses are just 
■as plain as they can be." 

Mr. Egerton was too wily to say that 
he admired the exquisite simplicity of 
Xeila's toilet, besides he thought Ermen- 
^rude immensely her superior in style as 
well as in beauty. 

*' Oome, my queen ! ' he said, with a 
-audden change of tone, '* we can't afford 
to waste these precious moments in talk- 
ing of Miss Tresham's faults. Have you 
thought about the question I put to you 
when we were at lUantoura ?" 

'* I have not given it a thought," Brman- 
^mde cried ?rith a coquettish toss of her 
^ead." 

**0h, yes! you have," he said, en- 
'Cirding her waist with his arm. 

« Do be careful, Dudley, Bob is some- 
where close. What a fuss there would be 
if he should see you 1" 

** I can't understand why," Mr. Egerton 
•exclaimed frowning. 

" Shall I tell you ?" Ermentrude asked 
impulsively. 

^'Oertainly, if you know of any pre- 
idice against me. I have wondered 
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lometlmes that he did not avail himaelf 
of opportanltles of InvltiDg me— and so 
little cultivated society as there is for him 
np here toe." 

** He doefl not think you a good man, 
Dudley — and if I thought one thing was 
true that he told me^ I wouldn't marry 
70U for anything in the world." 

" WeU, of course I haven't been a 
-saint. But I don'fc think it is very 
Hitraightforward of Barrlngton to slander 
me behind my back." 

Ermentrude hesitated, 

"He thought he ought to warn me^" 
-she faltered. 

**Tell me what accusation can be 
brought against me. He has been listen- 
ing to some Blanchetown gossip. Mrs. 
Baxter has been poisoning his mind/' and 
Mr. Efi^erton looked apprehensively out 
of the comer of his eye. 

*' Mrs. Baxter would not have invited 
me to Illantoura when you were there, if 
'flhe had not meant to stand by us. She 
has said nothing against you. The story 
Bob told me was this. Tou are said to 
Itave jilted two girls, one in Melbourne 
«nd one in Sydney. I don't say I believe 
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it — but you must have behaved badly or- 
people would not tell aach tales about 
you." 

Ermentrude was prepared for an out- 
burst of rage from Mr. Egerton, but she 
was determined to stand firm and endure 
it. What she had heard rumoured con- 
cerning the two broken engagements 
made her determined not to trust him 
without ascertaining at least how far he 
might be considered trustworthy. In- 
stead of the outbreak she expected, Mr. 
Egerton composed his features into a 
smile of relief. 

'^ My dearest Ermentrude ! explain 
your words, I beg. In the first plac& 
what do you understand to be meant by^ 
the verb to jilt r 

'* I mean what every one else means,' 
Ermentrude answered bluntly, disengag- 
ing her waist from his clasping arm. 
"Tou promised to marry two girls if 
report says true." 

"But you know, my angel, the law 
would not have permitted that." 

"Don't interrupt me, Dudley. Tou 
know what I mean. First you asked a 
ghrl to marry you in Sydney, and they say 
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^ 



^ ahehad made all her trooaaeaa, and yoa had 

taken a famiahed house io live in after 
you got back from your wedding tour, and 
then while you were in Melbourne you 
saw some one else you liked better. This 
is the story as it was told me. Mind, I 
don't say I believe it, but you will have to 
tell me that it is not true before I consent 
to get engaged." 

Mr. Egerton attempted to stem the^ 
torrent of her eager words in vain. She 
was determined to spare him none of the 
details which had been told to her. 

'* Bob's informant said you were tempted; 
to forsake the first girl because the re- 
lations of the second were very much 
above her in station, and she was to be 
much richer. At any rate, whether it 
was because she was jilted or for some 
other reason, the first girl died on the- 
very day you were to have been married." 
There was a moment of dead silence, 
during which they glared at each other 
without much lover-like expression in 
their regard. In the dim light Srmen* 
trude saw him shiver and glance nervously 
over his shoulder as if he half expected to 
see an accusing spirit standing there, or 
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BO she in her excited mood translated his 
look. 

'*Tou are cruel^ Ermentrude/' he said, 
speaking in husky tones. *'I was not 
intentionally responsible for that poor 
girl's death. It gave me a terrible shock 
to hear of it. Tour informant is, as a 
matter of coarse, wrong as to his facts. 
I was engaged to Lettice Ainslie. I was 
urged to the very imprudent step of pro- 
posing to her by pity. Poor dear child ! 
She was very young and impulsive, and 
had no idea of concealing her frantic 
adoration for me. I asked her to marry 
me to save her self-respect, for I am 
certain she would have avowed her love 
for me if I had not taken the initiative. 
She was a sweet girl — ^no, don't look angry, 
my Erm«ntrade, my beautiful sylph, you 
have no need to be jealous of her. I 
never loved her, and when the miserable 
bond between us had grown too irksome 
to be borne, 1 wrote and told her I could 
not continue to act a lie any longer. I 
thought she would get over it in time. Of 
course I did not think she could bring 
herself to care for any other man after. 

-leem to have a fatal faculty for inspiring 
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puaionate devotion in women, to whioh, 
most unhappily, I have never been able 
to respond — nntil I met yon. I ought 
not to say 'unhappily' for I believe I 
should have been false to the most binding 
vows for your sake." 

'* Bat you see you have not yet inspired 
me with any snoh feeling for yoursalf, " 
Ermentrude cried, evading the arm that 
was again outstretched to enfold her. 

Mr. Egerton twirled his moustache with 
both hands, and gave her a look of cunning 
disbelief. 

''It appears you did jilt the first girl 
and leave her to die of her misery and 
mortification," Ermentrude said scorn- 
fully. " Now about the second caae." 

*' Tou are a harsh jadge^ Ermentrude^" 
he said. '* I cannot believe your thoui^hts 
of me are as cruel as your words. Tou 
make no allowance for my sufferings. 
Fancy having to make love to a woman 
without feeling in the least inclined for 
the c kresses she lavished on you till thoy 
were actually nauseous." 

'* Oh, Dudley ! for shame ! The girl is 
^ead now. Tou can't be a man to talk 
like that." 
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"Toa would hear it^" he replied 
sullenly, and there was a ahort silence. 

''Well, about the second?'' she per- 
sisted, presently. 

''I suppose you mean Ljdia RoBslter^ 
Judge Rossiter's daughter. The truth of 
that aflfair is that she popped the question 
herself, not to put too fine a point upon 
it. She knew I was engaged at the time,, 
but it did not check her advances in the 
least. I found myself in a regular hobble 
between the two of them. In fact, 
Ermentrude, though I should be a cox- 
comb if I said such things except to you 
in the strictest confidence, I must tell 
you that the women give me no peace 
wherever I go. It is really awfuL They 
will never let me alone till I am married ' 

— ^after that they will have you to deal 
with !" 

"You have not yet told me the whole 
story of your engagement to Miss Kos- 
siter," Ermentrude said coldly. 

*' My dear girl ! what could I do. A 
man can't brutally refuse to marry a 
woman when she entreats him to marry 
her; even," lowering bis voice, '* goes so 
far as to threaten to commit suicide if he^ 
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does not swear he loves her. I told her 
of my engagement; and she. insisted 
upon my breaking it off. I had 
felt long before, as I told yon, 
that my marriage to Lettice Ainslie 
could never take place. It was too maoh 
of a sacrifice of all that makes life worth 
having, and to pacify Lydia I wrote there 
and then. She stood over me while I was 
writing, and tore the letter out of my 
hand to tead it for herself that she might 
be sure it was decisive enough. Then 
after all this fuss, when I went to ask her 
father's consent, he insulted me, and 
brought up this broken engagement to 
Lettice, of which some talking fool had 
told him, against me, and forbade me the 
house. I had grown very tired of Lydia's 
tyrannical fondness, and though she 
offered to elope with me, I was obliged to 
make her see that we had no alterna- 
tive but to yield to her father's will." 
Mr. Bgerton did not add as he might 
have done that a version perhaps slightly 
different from his of the clroumstances he 
had just related, found its way into a low 
-comic journal in Melbourne, making him 
-appear to very poor advantage and causing 
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infinite annoyance to the families of 
both girls. 

Ermentrude stood with hands folded 
before her and eyes bent down in gloomy 
silence. She quite believed Mr. Egerton's 
stories, even thought he had been unne- 
cessarily candid and careful to excess in 
noting details which were painful to her 
ears. The story had left a very unpleasant 
impression on her mind, and anxious as 
she was to believe the best that could 
be told of his conduct, she felt ill at ease. 
If he had said merely *'Idid jilt two 
girls^ but I never loved till I saw you,'' 
she would have affected great anger and 
disgust, but in consideration of the fact 
that she was about to jilt Adam Falkner, 
and because she desired paesionately to 
marry the only very wealthy man who 
had come in her way, she would have 
allowed herself to be won over to forgive 
him before their interview terminated. 

Some finer sense, not utterly encrusted 
over with selfishness, was jarred in her 

by the tone in which he had spoken of 

those two women. Ermentrude sccepted 

his own valuation of himself, and really 

believed in his romances about the women 
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of ftll ranks and conditions who made love 
to him. She had thought it was a great 

y honour to carry off this wondetful prize 

/ from them all, and if she had believed it 

possible to obtain her brother's consent to 
let the marriage take place from Qilmour^ 
she would have accepted him long ago. Kut 
he regarded Mr. Egerton's character 

I with instinctive dislike, and would never 

have consented to his marrying Srmen- 

trude even though he could not prevent it. 

But Brmentrude now shrank from the 

idea of trusting herself to a man who, 

I even taking his own story, felt so little 

compunction for the misery he had caused, 

^ and for the moment was quite sincere in 

r saying, 

I ''After what yon have told me, Mr. 

Egerton, there can be no more talk of 
marriage between us. But I will tell you 
for your future guidance that if you 
treated me as you treated those other 
\ gills, Bob would put a bullet through 

^ your head as soon as look at you." 

I At this moment Mrs. Barrington and 

Leila returned, the former full of mingled 
anxieties and apologies — anxieties con- 
cerning certain feverish symptoms which 
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hftd disturbed Graorgy'a Blumben, and 
Apologies which covered Ermentrade's 
silence and Mr. Egerton's discomposnre. 

Mr. Barrington csme in to sapper and 
the evening was soon over. Dudley 
Bgerton had lebare during the night to 
digest Ermentrude's last speech. He 
perceived that there were real obstacles in 
his path, and this idea, difficult as it was 
to him to realize^ having once made its 
way into his brain, caused him to spend 
most of the small hours of the night in 
devising means to accomplish his 
purpose. Hour after hour struck, and 
still sleep .kept aloof from him. At 
last about four o'clock, his restlessness 
growing intolerable, he got up and wrote 
a cipher telegram addressed to a bank in 
Adelaide, then stole out into the hall, and 
put it into the letter bag for the early 
mail. After this disturbed and dreamful 
sleep fell upon him, he saw a pale sweet 
face, and fair hair crowned with flashing 
stones, and then the stones formed a 
chain, a lengthening chidn, and Brmen- 
trude was being dragged away by it, and 
then he heard a basiness*like voice saying 
over and over again. 



I 



I 
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*'Do you think they'll go safely by 
poet ? do you think they'll go safely by 
i mail 1" and at last it waa morning. 



t 
t 



\ 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ermentrude behaved very coldly to Mr. 
Egerton when they met at breakfast. 
Leila perceived there was something 
wrong, and talked more than she would 
have done otherwise, to cover Ermen- 
trade's silence. The two girls betook 
themselves to the kitchen immediately 
after breakfast to begin their labours of 
confectionery, and Ermentrude half 
fancied that she should not see Mr. Eger- 
ton again. Whether this idea gave her 
pleasure or pain she could hardly have 
told, but she certainly was not altogether 
displeased to see him appear at lunch- 
time with Mr. Harrington, and the two 
apparently on more cordial terms than she 
would have believed possible. She was 
relieved at this. That scene with her 
brother that she felt to be impending 
would probably be less awfol than 
she had feared. Mr. Egerton had 
spent the morning with Mr. Barrington 
in looking at the steam-pump and the 
irrigation plant, and all the other contri- 
vances for the working of the place ; he 
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too had a share in various sheep-runs, 
including in fact lUantoura^ and partly 
because Mr. Barringion was pleased with 
his interest and admiration^ partly because 
he was relieved that his guest did not 
Attempt to hang about the honse^ he had 
allowed his natural good-nature and 
hospitality to get the better of him, and 
Ermentrude was half astonished and half 
nmtised to find that Mr. Egerton was to 
stay for the party. It seemed somehow 
to be an understood thing He did not 
force himself upon her, he seemed to 
«dcept her decision as to the relations 
between them. He talked to Mr. and Mrs. 
Banington, and gave Ermentrude no 
oppoitunity to rebuff him. She was 
nettled to find they could do so well with' 
out her, and got a little tired of her r61e 
of cold displeasure. 

In the evening he began to talk books 
to Leila, going from one subject to 
another with unembarrassed fluency, and 
he talked quite enough to prevent her 
from doubting that his standards were low 
and his knowledge the merest smattering. 
The whole thing became painful to her ; 
After a while she managed to end it, but 

F 
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her inBtinct was to hide the follies of a 
guest staying in the house, and Ermen* 
trade did not guess what Leila thought. 
On the contrary, the mood returning upon 
her which impelled her to make a hero of 
Mr. Bgerton^ she said proudly to herself 
that Dudley could hold his own in any 
society. 

The next day the two girls were still 
busy with preparations for the party. Mr, 
Egerton was away all day, alleging busi- 
ness in Blanchetown. Leila was glad 
when he was gone^ the air seemed clearer 
without him. Ermentrude who had gone 
to bed on the Tuesday almost resolved to 
make friends with Mr. Egerton, awakened 
on Wednesday morning to find herself 
thinking of Adam, a person whom for the 
last few weeks she had steadily put out of 
her head, and all day long he haunted her 
thoughts. The simplicity and modesty of 
his character came before her more vividly 
than ever and forced her to judge Mr. 
Egerton by a truer standard than she had 
yet used ; the good that was in her rose 
and fought the evil, and it might have 
won, so tempting did the shelter of 
Adam's love appear in the midst of the 
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f ' 

^ dtstractiiig doubts and fears of the last 

two days^ but for the remembrance 
i of the wrone she had done to 

him abready. There was an impassable 
I barrier In the path of return, a barrier of 

' her own creating. As she thought over 

j the passages between herself and Mr. 

Egerton during the past few weeks she 
\ felt that she could neve^ confess and be 

forgiven. Even Adam could never for- 
give such treachery. And what chance 
of hiding it ? If she offended Mr. Eger- 
ton he was likely enough to do anything 
that would annoy her. And even If he 
kept silence, many people knew enough 
to make their gossip dangerous. Brmen- 
trude was quite capable of deceiving her- 
self, or of concealing for the moment 
anything that it suited her to conceal, 
but she was self-willed and impulsive, 
with little self-control when her temper 
was roused ; the idea of carrying on 
a long deception frightened her, and she 
realized that she herself had driven away 
the dove of peace. 

That night when Mr. Egerton returned 
he went straight to his room to deposit 
there a very carefully packed parcel. Aa 






X 
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he came out, he met Brmentnide in the 
halL She stopped and aaked him some 
common -plaoe question about his journey. 
She spoke stifflji and he answered rather 
shortly and passed on. It was the first 
time she had spoken to him without being 
obliged to do so since she parted from him 
in anflrer^ and they were both perfectly 
aware of the fact. He felt himself more 
in love with her than ever, and stimu- 
lated as he had been by her reluc- 
tance^ the prospect of oyercoming 
it seemed to add intensity to the 
strongest feeling he had ever known. 
And yet, inconsistent as it may appear, 
there were moments when he gnashed his 
teeth in vindiotiye rage at the thought of 
the trouble she was giving him, and what 
he called his love for her was partly made 
up of a desire to give her a few lessons. 
When they were all in the drawing-room 
in the evening, Mr. Bgerton asked LeUa 
if she had ever worn diamonds. Leila 
had risen and was standing by the fire. 

'' Diamonds would suit yon, Leila, and 
your black hair," said Mr. Barriogton, 
glancing at the finely formed figure and 
well-set head of his sistor-in«law. 
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" I wi^ you would allow me to show 
you ■ome that I have with me/' aaid Mr. 
£g«rioii. He left the room, and aoon 
returned with a number of velvet- oovered 
jewelcasee. He opened them at the 
table by Mr. and Mn. Barrington, as if 
it were their attention that he was asking. 
Mrs* Barrington uttered a little ory of 
delight, a magnificent set of diamonda 
quivered and thrilled and oast forth lonsr, 
lustrous, iridescent flashes under the lamp- 
light. Leila came quickly to the table, and 
exclamations of genuine admiration from 
her and from Mr. Barrington, and expres- 
sions of Ada's delight tortured Ermen* 
trade's excited ears, at the little table 
where she had taken her seat apart from 
the others. Mr. Egerton avoided looking 
round at her. She rose and crept very 
gently towards the others, and at laei 
stood dose beside Leila. Mr. Egerton 
still did not look at Ermentrude. He 
went on with what he was saying to Mr. 
Barrington about the delicate silver setting 
of the jewels, but a curious expression 
stole over his face. Leila had raised her 
eyes just then from the diamonds to their 
owner ; that expression suggested to her 
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Mephistopheles^ ai she had seen him 
played by a fine actor, at the moment 
when he feels convinced of the succesa of 
his design. 

Ermentrnde stood and gazed her fill 
believing herself unnoticed. Her eyes 
glowed and sparkled, ontrivalling the 
precious stones ; she could not move them 
away. She caught and lost and caught 
again the lustrous rays flowing forth from 
the very heart of the gems. 

Mr. Egerton closed the cases again and 
<sarried them away, still without glancing 
in Srmentrude's direction. 

When she entered her bedroom that 
night her heart &(ave a great bound, for 
on the dressing-table she saw the velvet 
cases lying. She approached on tiptoe, 
hardly daring to breathe for fear of 
dispelling the exquisite illusion. Her 
heart thumped violently against her side, 
her hands shook, and the colour ebbed 
and flowed to and from her cheeks as the 
blood rushed to her heart with perilous 
rapidity. Her eyes gleamed and flashed, 
«very feature was aglow with excitement, 
she trod on air and not on solid earth. 
In her agitation she tore at the 
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springs, bat could not force the lid of 
the largest case to open for at 
least half a minuta. Unheedingly 
she pressed the right spot and the 
lid flew back to disclose the three flitter- 
ing strings of iridescence. Awestruck 
she gazed, and at last with reverential 
gentleness lifted the necklace from its 
nest and clasped it round her throat. 
How deliciously cold and firm it felt. 
Then with eager quivering hands and 
s^ill wildly beating heart, she unbuttoned 
her bright blue silk gown, flung it off, 
and stood before her mirror with the 
diamonds flaming against the snowy white- 
ness of her neck. Vibrating in every 
nerve she opened the other cases and 
fastened the two large single stones into 
her shell-like ears, thrust the coronet of 
three sparkling stars into her hair, and 
clasped the bracelet on her arm. 
She surveyed herself in the glass with 
breathless rapture. Oh ! if Dudley could 
see her ! She stood with clenched hands 
as if hesitating. Then she went to a 
drawer, and dragged forth a white silk 
gown cut square in the front and made 
with elbow- sleeves. In a few moments 
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mure she mw in the glass what aha 
▼erily belieTed to be a radiant 
yiiioii of ixresiatible Icvelineaa. Would 
fthe ever again look quite so 
beautiful 1 Now if OTer^ adorned for the 
first time with ahe splendour that be- 
longed to her by the divine right of her 
beauty, oould she hope to tranaoend her 
ordinary daily self, and rei.fitn a queen 
of loveliness. She was utterly intoxi- 
cated l^ the sight of her own beauty, and 
she found herself at her bedroom door^ 
urged by an impulse she could not resist. 
He would be obliged to pass down this 
passage when he left the dining-room. 
Qood blundering fiob was bound in aa 
opposite direction. Oh ! if he would only 
come! Brmentrude's heart leapt into 
her throat at every sound she heard 
from the dining-room, where the men sat 
over their wine, while she stood trembling 
and flushing in the doorway. Again and 
again she stole back to peep at herself in 
the looking- ii^lass, breathing out sighs of 
ecstaoy each time she confronted the be- 
wildering loveliness of the reflection that 
met her ejes. She lit all the candles in 
her room, two in wall-jackets and three 
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from her dressiog table, and aimoged 
them on either side of the entrance to her 
room, BO as to throw all possible light 
upon her oirn head and nedc, as she stood 
framed by the woodirork. 

At last she heard the chairs move and 
listened to the altered voices, the clinking 
of glasses. The two men were about tu 
separate for the night, and in another 
moment Dadley Efferton wonld see her. 
What an eternity it seemed already since 
she had first clasped the dose-fitting band 
of diamonds round her throat. At last 
the diniog-room door opened and Dadley 
Egerton's heavy step came down the 
passage. Ermentrade trembled so vio* 
lently that she could hardly standi and 
she turned giddy. The sight of him 
standing before her in helpless amazement, 
not unmingled with a momentary terror, 
restored her to composure. How dread- 
fully ugly he looked at the moment! 
How bald ! How fat and shapeless ! 
What a sickly and horrible hue had over- 
spread his face in that instant ! The face 
and form of Adam Falkner rose before 
her in the instantaneous photography of 
memory with a cruel sense of contrast. 
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''Ermentrude!*' Mr. Egerton ex- 
claimed, "la it poaaiblel I thought 
aome dazzling celeatial viaion mnat have 
deaoended from among the atara to blaat 
me with exoeaa of light" 

The powerf ol appeal to her vanity re- 
called her ; ahe knew that viaions were 
not for her, and that compariaona were to 
be avoided. She let her beauty blaze full 
upon himi she let him draw near and put 
hlB arma round her and kiaa her lips. It 
was done ! her fate was fixed ; for an 
hour they atood in the doorway talking, 
and before they parted they had agreed 
on their course of action for the next few 
days. 

At eight o'clock on the following even- 
ing the two girls were in the drawing- 
room awaiting the aound of the first 
arrival. 

** This is the part of the evening that I 
4etest/' Brmenttude cried, starting up 
from her seat and pacing about the room. 
''It makes me feel so nervous to sit 
waiting and listening." 

"You do seem very nervous to-day, 
firmentrude. I hardly recognise you. 
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Ton Borely can't be bo much excited about 
a dance 1" 

''Why not V Brmentrade asked with a 
forced laugh. ** Am I too old ?" 

She stopped before a long looking-glasa 
placed between the two windows, and 
draped by the cortalns, 

** I wish I had some diamonds !" she 
exclaimed, surveying herself discon- 
tentedly. 

Leila came and stood by her and looked 
at the picture framed in the glass. 

** Surely you are brilliant enough 
already/' she said, laughing admiringly. 

Ermentrude's satisfaction returned. She 
saw her own shining green and white saiin 
draperies, her mass of golden hair and 
the sunset-flushed snow of her uncovered 
neck and arms laden with trinkets, against 
Leila's filmy clouds of pure white, her 
dark rippling hair, delicate irregular 
features and pale complexion, and the 
contrast seemed to her to add lustre to 
her own beauty. 

The guests began to arrive, Mrs. 
Barrington came in, and in half an hour 
dancing was in full force. Mr. Egerton 
who had been absent most of the day did 
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not appew in the room until after nine. 
He danced with Mm. Barrington and 
then with Mveral other acqnaintanoes in 
the room, bestowing upon these partners 
looks of benevolent condescension. Leila 
oanght one of these looks, and was very 
maoh interested in what was to her a new 
.phase of human nature ; however her own 
eager and attentive partners kept her too 
fully occupied for much observation of 
other people's. She enjoyed the dancing 
Tery much, the floor and the music 
were oharmingi but at last even her active 
young limbs needing a rest, she escaped 
into the garden and stood gazing at the 
dark water where sometimes a passing 
ripple caught the gleam of a star. Then a 
boat went across to the storekeeper's hut, 
and she waited listening to the plash of 
the oars in the still night It died away, 
and she turned to go back to the house. 
•She passed near the back entrance, and 
was a little surprised to see a hooded buggy 
draim by two horses drive out of the stable- 
yard and go straight up the cliff- road. 
She thought some guests must be leaving 
earlyj perhaps they had a long way to go. 
^he heard the buggy stop at the top of 
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the diff, and wondered whether any 
accident had happened, however, in two 
or three minutes it went on again. She 
went indoors and saw that in the dining- 
room more than half the guests were 
at supper. Many of the younger 
ladies were seated in the veran- 
dahs, their partners attending to 
their wants with much assiduity. Mr. 
Barrington caught sight of Leila, and 
found a chair for her by the window, 
where he waited upon her. She won- 
dered where Brmentrude was ; she could 
not see her golden head among those pre- 
sent; perhaps she was in the drawing- 
room, where a few waltzers were taking 
advantage of the almost empty floor. 

Dancing went on for a while longer, 
though departures began ; some couples 
also seemed to prefer the star-bright 
garden; then the late moon rose in 
beauty, quite large enough to help the 
travellers on their journey home. Leila 
found her sister and was helping to speed 
the parting guests. Ada told her that Mr. 
Egerton hail gone to Blanchetown, saying 
he wanted to be there in readiness for 
some business in the morning, and that he 
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could not thifik of troubliDg them at a 
time when strangen would be in the wAy. 

When all the guests bad gone Mrs. 
Barriogton asked Leila where Brmentrude 
oooldbe. 

^* She must have gone to bed," dedared 
Mrs. Barringtoo. *'It is just like her to 
go off without saying good night. I sup- 
pose something has put her out, I will go 
and see if she is in her room." 

*^ She must be cross/' Mrs. Barrington 
said, returning presently, "for she has 
looked the door, and she would not answer 
when I spoke; she can't be asleep, for she 
has not put out her candle." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The steamer Gathrie landed FaUcaer 
and his mate Hinoh at Wyndham, where 
there was go 3d anchorage, though for 
those who had horses t j land the absence 
of aoy kind of wharf or jetty made it an- 
awkward spot. Falkner was fortanate in 
getting his horses on shore without acci- 
dent ; his dray and stores also arrived in* 
good condition. The next day a start was- 
made towards their destination. The 
dray was loaded with one ton of stores ;, 
they deotded to leave the rest of their 
possessions at Wyndham to be called for- 
at some future date. Half a ton of horse- 
feed was laid on the top to enable the- 
horses, to keep up their condition wbil»^ 
they w«re being aoclimatissed, for the feed 
on the road was dry and scarce. Another 
man was engaged to act as special guard 
over the dray in case of the absence of 
both Falkner and Hunch. Crowds of men- 
loitered about the township, and appeared 
very unlikely ever to undertake their pro- 
posed journey to the River Elvira, where 
the main field was situated. Falkner 

G 
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could not obtain much tzustworihy infor- 
mation as to the beat route, but he was 
told on good authority that two bul- 
lock-drays had B*;arted from Wyndham 
A day or two before his arrival in charge 
of a thoroughly practical buehman. 
Falkner resolved to follow their tracks, 
always keeping a day's sta^e explored 
ahead of his wagon, that he might be 
made aware of the state of the country, 
and the best camps for feed and water. 

As they advanced farther into the 
desert, extra precautions for guarding 
against surprise by the blacks were neces- 
sary, especially in crossing creeks or 
when they were travelling through belts 
of scrub or high grassy Hats where the 
herbage grew higher than their waists. 
It was now September, which is the dry 
season in those regions, the sun was 
intensely hot; no travelling could be done 
after ten o'clock in the morning, nor 
until four in the afternoon. As often as 
possible the three men added to their 
stock of provisions by shooting whatever 
game was to be found near the water- 
holes, in the creeks, or among the 
swamps and flood- channels of the rivers. 
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When they had travelled a hundred 
and fifty miles further, it beoame evident 
that the horaes were feeling the effect of 
the climate ; swellinp^ under the collar 
and saddle of the shaft-horse began to 
give cause for serious alarm. Falkner 
resolved to halt as soon as they came to a 
patch of good feed, and try the effect of a 
few days' rest for the animals. When 
they had discovered a desirable spot 
Falkner began to confess to himself that 
he felt an unaccountable lassitude steal- 
ing over him. His limbs felt heavy and 
his head dulL 

''I hope you're not going to be bad, 
sir !" Hinch observed, seeing how very ill 
Falkner was looking. 

*' I don't know^ Hinch. I hope not. 1 
•ean'fc make out why I feel so lazy and 
stopid." 

'* Better lay up a bit while the horses 
«re taking a spell. I'll go on about twenty 
miles or so and see what the country 
looks like." 

He started away before daybreak the 
next morning, ftnd on his return at dusk 
Falkner rose from the grass where he had 
been lying to go and meet him. He 

a 
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managed to stagger forward for a few 
yards fighting with a sudden attack of 
giddiness, bat before Hinoh oould reach 
him he had sunk heavily to the ground, 
and was picked up unconscious. 

"He's got fever and ague," Watson 
pronounced, running up to Uie spot as 
Hittch raised Falkner in his arms. 

" How do you know ?" 

" Oh ! I've seen a good deal of it in the 
Northern Territory. It'll be a bad job for 
us if he gets a sharp attack of the 
•shakes.'" 

•< It'll be a bad J3b for him," Hinch 
remarked dr} ly. " We've got some pbysio 
here luckily. Do you know what they 
give for this sort of complaint V 

Watson looked over the medicine- chest 
and prescribed. Hinch mixed a dose of 
quinine with some tinned milk, and 
ihortly sf cer administering it he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the patient break 
out into a profuse perspiration, which was 
followed by some hours of refreshing 
sleep. The next day he felt well enough 
to travel on about fifteen miles to another 
oamp, where Hinch had seen a stretch of 
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good feed from which the old grass had 
been burned away. 

*'TeU you what it is, Mr. Falknar," 
Hinoh remarked^ as they smoked beside 
their camp fire in the evening. *'If 
we're to get the dray np to that goldfield 
we mnit lighten the load." 

" Suppose we dig a hole," said Falkner^ 
"and timber up the sides. We conld 
bury five or six hundredweight of saoh 
goods as would not spoiL" 

" That '11 do. Watson and I wiU set 
about it first thing to-morrow." 

A bad return of fever and ague laid 
Falkner aside the next day, and he was 
unable to give any assistanoe, and when 
they started again he was compelled to 
take a seat in the dray^ and Watson rode 
his horse. 

The Elvira was reached at last, the El 
Dorado from which so much was expected. 
Falkner's complaint was intermittent, 
only attacking him on alternate days, and 
in his intervals of comparative comfort he 
was able to look hopefully into the future. 
There was no food for the horses to be 
found near the spot where they intended 
to search for gold, and Hinch was obliged to 
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pasture them some fifteen miles away from 
the main camp, where he found good grasa^ 

Low broken hills composed almost 
entirely of rock, a few stunted myalls, 
blood woods, and porcupine grass where 
there was any kind of soil were the chief 
features of this dreary landscape. There 
were many signs of the attempts of earlier 
arrivals to find gold ; heaps of earth ih 
some places, and everywhere the surface 
had been scratched over and every crevice 
between the rocks cleared out. It was 
two or three days before Falkner's party 
found any sign of gold, and during the 
first week they only obtained enough to 
pay for food and to keep their hopes 
alive. The Monday of the second week 
brought them better luck. At noon they 
came upon a pocket of rich washdirt out of 
which they obtained eighteen ounces of 
gold. 

This was so far very encouraging, but it 
was not easy to follow up their sacoessy 
for they had to think of obtaining sup- 
plies to last during the coming wet season, 
when the track to Wyndham would be 
flooded by the creeks. Another dray- 
load would contain much more food than 
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the laat had done, for they had now all 
the tools and tents they needed^ and the 
jonmey woald be in some respects easif r 
as the track was now familiar, though 
there was certainly fear of the horses 
knocking up ; they had had a rest it is 
trne^ but the pasture they had been graz- 
ing was poor. It was settled that Hinch 
should go back to Wyndham. 

'^ Not much good/' he said^ *' to find 
gold if we're to starve before we ged back 
with it to civilization." 

'* Watson and I will go and get the 
draught horses," Falkoer said, ** while 
you put the dray and harness into good 
order. We had better take a couple off 
blankets and a supply of food for two daj a 
in case they should have strayed." 

A.t the southern entrance of the valley 
of the Elvira Falkner and Watson came 
upon a rough gorge which no horse could 
possibly have ascended^ and they turned 
back feeling it to be useless to prosecute 
their search further in that direction. 
There were two branches off the guDy,. 
leading east and west which Falkner and 
Watson resolved to explore each taking a 
separate direction. A fire was to be lit by 
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whiohover mui fthould fiad the honei, 
^hat the smike might serve as a sigaal to 
the other. 

Falkaer found walking very difficult, 
-for he was begiuniog to be Beriously 
weakened by his fever, and the heat of 
the sun was sickeniog. More than once 
he was obliged to pause under the scanty 
-shade of a myall and press his hands over 
his eyes to shut out the glare. And then 
^he would struggle oji again, remembering 
that the sun was getting lower every hour, 
and still hope showed him a fair future, 
and bade him think of the day when the 
sweetness should be extracted from all 
present hardships and he should be on his 
way back to the Murray. The thought 
•of £rmentrude inspired him to efforts that 
his weary aching limbs ref osed to make, 
but he stumbled on bravely over the 
Tooks and fissures in the ground until late 
in the afternoon. At four o'clock he was 
startled and revived by seeing the smoke 
signal on the other side of the gully. He 
turned towards the direction from which 
it came, and before he had gone many 
.^ards he saw Watson pale with terrar 
Slurrying to moot him. 
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'*' What'a up V* Falkner shoutod. 

*' Niggers," the other cried in responsa 
'^Foor of the horses lying there freshly 
spesred ; traoka of the others quite plain, 
making eastirard. The sooaer we get out 
of this the better." 

'* We can't go back without the other 
horses, man." 

' ' I don't sae how we are to get them, 
ril swear I'm no coward, Mr. Falkner ; 
but I don't care about tackling a whole 
tribe of niggers. You know beat how 
much of that sort of work you are fit for." 

'*We have our revolvers," Adam 
replied. *' Come along^ Watson. I'm 
going after those horses. Show me their 
tracks at least." 

'< Oh, I shall go, if you do," Wateon 
replied gloomily, retracing his steps. 
*< Don't blame me if you get a spear 
through your body, or a clout on the head 
with a boomerang." 

*' If we don't get those horses how can 
we get to Wyndham 1" 

Watson held up his hand, and looked 
into ipUkner's face with an unseeing 
startled gaze. 

'< I hear the tramp of horses' feet," ha 
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said. '*It can't be our beasts come 
back r 

'^No. There are several. It must be - 

a party of diggers," Falkner replied, 
walking a little aside followed by Watson 
to a stony rising ground. 

The regular tread of horses' feet was 
now very distinctly to be heard, and 
before either could hazard another conjec- 
ture a party of horsemen, known in those 4 
regioas afterwards as the ^' ragged thir- I 
teen," appeared in sight. They drew rein 
on seeing the two men. 

'' What ! are you after horses, too, 
mates 1" the leader of the party cried. 
'* We're picking up the tracks of some of 
our own. Tou don't look fit for much 
tramping, sir," he broke off, after taking ' 

a second look at Falkner. '^Got the | 

shakes, I suppose Y* 

'<Tes," Falkner admitted. ''I have 
had a touch of this Northern Territory ' 

fever" 

''Ah! that's a bad job." 

" I shall be very glad to give five pounds 
to any one who will bring back my horses ^ 

to camp," Falkner continued. 
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The ^'ragged thirteen" waited for no 
second hint, bat rode oft at once in parsait 
of the missing animals, the leader paasiog 
to suggest that Faikner and Watson shoold 
camp where they were until the next 
evening at least. Watson had discovered 
a small creek close by, and this seemed aa 
convenient a spot as could have been 
chosen. Faikner drew together the ember* 
of the fire which Watson had lit on the 
spot as a signal to him, and boiled some 
water from the creek, while Watson was 
cutting boughs to make a gunyah ta 
shelter them from the fierce rays of the 
sun daring their period of waiting in this 
spot. Ihe latticed screen made i^ 
welcome blind to the heat of the level 
rays of the now setting sun, and 
Faikner lay down as soon as it waa 
finished with a keen scLse of thankful* 
ness for a moment of repose in the shade. 
Watson made a hearty meal after his long 
day's tramp, but Faikner could only bring 
himself to swallow the tea ; fatigue and 
exhauBtion had completely taken away hi* 
appetite. He lay back after supper, 
smoking under the green canopy and 
watching the blue spots of sky visible be« 
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tireen tlie ohiaks of the ganyah fade to 
grey. It wai still light oatalde and the 
•moke of their camp-fire curled lazily up- 
wards on the light hot air. 

'* Well, I haFO had enongh of Elmber- 
ley !" Watson exclaimed, in the tone of 
one who can keep silence no longer. 
>' I'm fall up of it ! I mean to get away 
the very first chance." 

As he spoke he looked a little defiantly 
in Falkner's face. 

''Of coarse yoa can please yoarself 
aboat going," he answered, ''hat yoa 
are not giving the field a fair trisL 
You will do as a namber of others have 
done before yoa, go back to Adelaide 
or wherever you come from, and say there 
is nothing to be done here. If you wait 
till the wet season there will abundance of 
water for washing the dirt. Besides, you 
can't say we have not met with enough 
success already to make us hopeful" 

'*! suppose it won't be quite so bad, 
but this heat is infernal," Watson said 
doubtfully. 

"II is the only possible way of testing 
the capability of the country," Falkner 
eaid. *'And after spending so much 
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mosey on the expeditioo, I for one don't 
feel inclined to give np at the fint diffi-* 
cnky." 

**WhBt do yon think about watehing 
by tarns to-cight, sir?" WatBon aiked. 
*^ Blacks may be about." 

" Tea. We mnat take it in turns to keep 
watch. You can turn in now." 

Watson lay down on the couch of dry 
grass which they had heaped up, and was 
instantly sound asleep. Adam stole awsy 
to be out of hearing of the resounding 
snores of his companion, and began to 
stroll up and down outside the gunyah. 
Be felt annoyed and his lassitude all 
seemed to have vanished, fie did not 
fear being alone during the necessary 
absence of Hiocb, but it was inoouTenient 
in many ways that the third man should 
take his departure just as they were on 
the brink of succees, and before he him- 
self had regained his health and strength. 
An uneasy fear began to haunt him lest 
his own health should prove unequal to the 
loDg strain before him. I9ot only was the 
gold yet to be founds but the long journey 
back to Wyndham must be undertaken 
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by either Hinoh or himself before fchey 
oould work together again. 



meditations were unpleasantly in- 
terrupted at this s^age by the sight and 
aoond of a shower of spears whizzing 
ronnd him. The jagged and barbed points 
were instantly buried in the earth. 
Falkner made a spring into the gunyah, 
and dragged Watson up, shaking him 
violently. The word '* niggers" was 
enough to arouse him from his heavy 
aleep, and both men waited to give the 
Attaoking party the benefit of their revol- 
vers as soon as they came within sight 
Falkner's eyes were used to the starlight, 
«nd after peering between the boughs 
of the gunyah for some seconds, 
lie discovered a black body crawl- 
ing through the undergrowth. He 
gently pressed Watson's foot with his own 
to give him a hint, and both men watched 
breathlessly till they made out the form of 
a large man on his hands and knees. 
Falkner drew the trigeer of his revolver, 
a loud yell followed the report instantly, 
and a sound of bodies rushing through the 
grass and low scrub showed them that the 
aavage was not alone. The number of 
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flpean bore further witness to this fact, 
and after a hurried consultation it was 
agreed that the fire should be extinguished 
and the gunyah deserted. Falkner and 
Watson rolled up their blankets and with- 
drew to a stony hill to await the daylight, 
belieying it impossible that the blacks 
should I each them on this spot without 
giving notice of their approach over the 
loose stones that made the steep sides 
rather difficult of ascent Watson fell 
asleep again almost immediately notwith- 
«tanding the late alarm, and Falkner 
allowed him to rest, feeling that sleep had 
been effectually banished as far as lie was 
concerned. 

At daybreak Watson awoke, and rising 
from his uncomfortable conch helped 
Falkner to prepare their breakfast They 
awaited the return of the " ragged thir- 
teen'' with a kind of heartsick patience, 
but at ten o'clock their probation was 
happily ended. The men returned driv- 
ing several horses, and among them 
Falkner's missing ones. 

They rode back to the camp altogether. 
When Falkner had paid the men and they 
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had tftken their departure he sat do mi to 
disouBB plans with Binch. 

'*! don't know if Watson has told 
you." he said, ''of his idea of leaving the 
goldfields on the first chance Y* 

' ' H- m — no. Bat I guese ed as much. " 

*' Well now Hinch, let us know exactly 
hew we stand. Are you disposed to 
remain here ? I don't want to keep you 
against your will." 

<*IahaUsiay if you do, Mr Falkner/' 
Hlnoh replied, unwilling to be the first to 
gireup. 

" I vote for giving the field a fair trial, 
which we cannot do as I tell Watson 
unless we stay through the wet season." 

At last it was agreed that Hinch and 
Watson should set off the next day for 
Wyndham, the former to return as soon 
as possible with stores. The next morn- 
ing this plan was upset by Falkner's 
illness. He was so much worse as 
to make it impossible for Hinch 
to leave him. However Hinch and 
Watson spent several hours digging but 
with very small snccess. The heat was 
intense and all three men suffered from it 
severely. Things went on in this way for 
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a week, small Bncceaa to the diggers and 
no improvement in Falkner's condition. 
At last he was obliged to consent to ac- 
company the others to Wyndham. it 
was necessary to start; the horses were- 
loslng condition every day, for it was im- 
possible to feed them properly. The- 
journey was performed with pain and 
trouble, the horses were iU and languid 
and could hardly draw the dray, and feed 
was scarce. Falkner felt Ul and dispirited. 
The necessity of leaving Kimberley 
before he had made the earth yield 
up its treasures to him, the con- 
sciousness of failure which put 
the hope of calling Ermentrude his wife^ 
farther away from him, made him feel 
sick at heart and less able to resist the^ 
perpetual attacks of his feVer. Watson,, 
too, was ill with exhaustion and poor f ood^ 
and Hinch looking thin and worn. 

However, they reached Wyndham alive. 
Having sold their horses and spare store* 
they embarked on a small schooner then 
ready to sail, and reached Port Darwin in 
the course of a fortnight. 



OHAPTBR IX. 

B^erton— BaniBgtoiL Thia wm the 
heading of a marriage announoement that 
<»ught Adam Falkner's eye^ as he looked 
through the back files of Begisters kept in 
ihe hotel at Port Darwin for the benefit 
of returning diggers eager for news of the 
world in general and Adelaide in par- 
ticular. Barrington ! How curious ! 
"What other Barringtons are there) 

Dudley Egerton of and . Falkner 

ptfsed over the names of various parks 
and estates — to — what ! What was this 
the fever had done to him that he saw 
-things written which could not be 1 No, 
what madness ! He had seen that name 
in his dreams, staring before his eyes, but 
iKrhy must it come like this when he was 
reading of other people's marriages. Great 
heavens! was it still there, or was he 
agoing stark starins; mad 1 Dudleiy Egerton 
to Ermentrude Barrington. The little 
strength which had begun to return to 
him on the voyage all ebbed suddenly from 
him ; the whole world took itself in some 
curious manner faraway ; into what world 
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he wtnt he never knew, bat ell oonieioiie- 
neie of J^W one veniehecL 

# # # # # 
Hinch oeme in tome time afterwaide 
wiih newe about the starting of the next 
eteamer, end fonnd Mr. Felkner lying 
back in hia ohair in a dead f aint, and from 
this faint he had oonsiderable trouble in 
rouilng him. He used to quote thia 
eircumatanoe afterwarda as an inatanoe of 
the unhealthineaa of Port Darwin^ a plaoe 
of which Hinch had a very poor opinion. 
Make a strong man faint first day he got 
there ; leastways he had been a strong 
man ; of oonne Hinch knew he had had 
fever and pretty bad too, but still if you 
had only seen how much better he was on 
board the schooner. 

The steamer started the next day, and 
Hinch put Falkner on board, determined 
to get him away as soon as possible. 
Once on board and in the reviving sea air 
he began to recover some strength, but 
Hinch perceived to his dismay that the 
fever had not relaxed its hold upon hin^ 
However, before they got to Brisbane 
Adam was decidedly better, and here he 
and Hinch parted, as the latter had a 

HS 
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fancy to try his fortune in Qaeeniland. 
Both men felt the parting, for they had 
been tried and trusty comrades ; they did 
not say maoh, but Hinch's last words in 
hiB high-pitched disoordant voice, which 
yet Lad here and there a sweet note, dwelt 
on Adam's ear long afterwards. Adam 
had spoken of his hope that they might 
some day work together again. 

"Td rather work for you for half 
wages, Mr. Falkner, than for any other 
man for full.'' 

Adam could not resist smiling at the 
pecuniary form that his expression took, 
but he knew thoroughly how genuine was 
the feeling that rang in the odd quaint 
tone. 

''The world holds many true kind 
hearts," he thought, as he watched Hinch 
standing on the wharf while the steamer 
was carrying him away ; ''one must not 
despair because one's own hopes are 
shattered. Hinch is as lonely and aim- 
less as I am, and he has managed to grip 
on to me, simply because he did so much 
for me. Life goes on^ other people live 
and feel and care, and if one is out of it 
oneself, I suppose the thing is to get free 
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of the narrow circle of one's griefs and 
cares, and try to feel the beats of the 
great heart of the world." 

And then his mind slipped back all the 
same to his own grief, and puzzled itself 
in yain to invent some theory which should 
account for Ermentrude's marriage with- 
out altogether shattering his ideal. It 
had been a great help to him in these 
first weeks of bearing his trouble that he 
could bear It absolutely alone. No one 
near him had the slightest idea that he 
was suffering from anything but fever; 
that was quite enough to account for his 
lassitude and his desire to be by himself, 
and so he was left to fight his battle un- 
hindered and with no well-meant clumsy 
speeches to irritate his wound. At pre- 
sent it had been all fighting, and he had 
no idea that any progress had been made ; 
he thought that all enjoyment in living 
was over for him, that the only course 
for him was to endure as manfully as 
possible for the rest of his life 
which looked terribly long before him ; it 
would have been easy to him to give it 
away in a forlorn hope for some great 
cause ; but meanwhile he had to consider 
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how he should earn hia bread| and he 
often felt very ill and wondered whether 
the fever had injared his health per- 
manently. It was in this mood that he 
had gazed on the palms and bamboos of 
the lovely coral islands as they passed, 
bnt when cooler breezes met them on 
their southward track and strength began 
to retam to him, he found himself capable 
of making plans and of thinkhig how he 
should earn his living. He had not much 
money left ; most of his savings had gone 
in the Kimberley expedition ; some small 
investments that he had not sold out and 
about fifty pounds in cash represented his 
worldly wealth ; it was necessary he should 
go to work soon, and he recognised with a 
aott of grim consent that work would be 
the best thing for him now. Bat work 
was not easy to get. He heard that thiogs 
were worse than ever in Adelaide. 
Queensland seemed hardly more prospe- 
rous, having just suffered from great 
floods; nevertheless he might have felt 
tempted to stay there with Hinch bnt that 
the great heat of the climate gave him no 
chance of throwing off hia fever. He was 
minded to try his fortune in Sydney, but 
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•ftor his fint day on Und ipent 
in interviemi with merohantt and 
stock and atation agenta, he felt 
himaelf so wretchedly ill ai to 
doabt whether he was fit to 
do any work even if he got it He wa» 
letaming rather sadly to his hotel when 
ontheatepeof Petty'a mnong a group of 
men talking eagerly he saw the good- 
natored face of Bob Harrington. Mr. 
Barrington made him comein, and insisted 
on his staying to dine with him. Adam 
was too much refreshed by the sight of a 
friend to refuse, and yet he felt hardly 
able to sit up while dinner was going on. 
Bftcrington asked him about hisezpedi* 
tion, and took the greatest interest in 
hearing the details, and in Falkner's plaDs 
for the future. He avoided speaking 
about his home, having forestalled in- 
evitable questions by sajing at once that 
his wife and Miss Tresham were quite 
well. He told Adam he had come to 
Sydney to attend a land sale, there was » 
bit of river frontage to be sold of which he 
was anxious to obtain possession. Ata^ 
table near them was a party of men, total 
strangers to them ; and these men began 
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to speak more Doisily as the dinner 
advanced ; they were talking in a random 
-diflreapectfal style about the women they 
!had admired in the theatre the night 
before. 

'*Let us go to the smokiog-room," said 
Batrington. 

''That golden«haired snorter for my 
money/' said one of the men at the table 
near them« ''Fancy her friends being 
too stuck-up to allow her to marry him." 

'*Is it possible? Why she had no 
money, had she T* 

" Didn't you know that was why he 
eloped with her ? Isn't he a wunner ?" 

"Served them right. Bat she's a 
stunner too and no mistake. Egerton 
introduoed her to me lastnii^ht" 

Barriugton had reached the door by 
ihis time. Adam had heard every word, 
^and wondered how much Barrington had 
•caugh*;. He did not dare to look at him, 
he felt how dreadful it was for him, while 
■the word " eloped" explained much that 
it had been hitherto impossible for him to 
comprehend. ▲ sudden sense of loss 
came over him ; he knew now that not 
4>nly Ermentmde was gone, but all that 
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Ermentrade had ever been to him wm 
not real, was only in his imagination ; and 
yet he knew this only with a little bit of 
his mind ; the greater part of him was 
taken up with feelini; Harrington's pain. 
He knew that in one way it waa wome 
for her brother than for him. When 
Adam did venture to look at him, he saw 
a hard expression on his face which he 
had never yet imagined that Barriogton's 
gocd-natored coontenance could possibly 
wear. 

^*Toa see what she has done for her^ 
self, Falkner/' he said, *^ and for nothing 
bat the money. I could not have believed 
it of her. 19ever speak of her to me 
again." 

He did not guess what Adam was feel- 
ing ; if he remembered his old ideas about 
Adam and Brmentrude, he simply thought 
he must have been mistaken. He re- 
turned to the discussion of Adam's pros- 
pects, made him give him all particulars 
about the fever, and confessed to Adam at 
last that he had felt frightfully shocked at 
his appearance when he first saw him, and 
that he thought on further observation 
that Adam would not be fit for any 
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work till he had had a good long 
reftt. He taid he had had a pretty 
fortwiste season, though the oolony 
had Doty and he had taken a oottage 
at Port EUiot for hii wife and Leik dnr- 
icg the hot months when GUmoar was 
unpleasant. He invited Adam most 
warmly and preningly to oome and stay 
with them for a liaie. Adam soaroely 
knew what to say ; he felt more inclined 
to go baok to South Australia now that he 
knew Ermentrude was not there. He 
thought a week or two would be all thai 
was needed to set him up^ and Mr. Har- 
rington pointed out that this would give 
him a ohanoe to look about among the 
people who knew him. It ended in his 
accepting gratefully, yet in a provisional 
sort of way, part at least of Mr. Barring- 
ton's invitation. 



CHAPTBB X. 

One evening nearly a week latex Mr. 
Barrington and Adam together entered 
the open door of the aeaaide oottage. 
Mn. Barrington heard their steps in the 
Tersndah and flew to meet them. 

"How glad I am to weloome you^ 
Adam !" she cried warmly aa he qnkkly 
eame to meet her and clasped her hand in 
his own. '* Oh ! there is Leila 1 I was 
going to a»k if yon had seen anything of 
her. She strolled down to the edge of 
the cliff while we were waiting to hear 
the train whislle. Bat oh dear ! What 
has been the matter with you 1 You look 
sadly ! Ton have been very UL" 

'^ Northern Territory fever^ my dear/' 
Mr. Barrington put in. 

They were all in the one sitting-room, 
and Leila who had followed them saw a 
tall gaont man with large sad eyes looking 
wistfully from a face that was wan in spite 
of its deep bronze complexion, contrasting 
rather strangely with his fair hair and 
monstadhe. 
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Adam had a yagae notion of being in- 
troduced to Mrs. Harrington's sister, but 
his head felt too much confused to retain 
any definite impression of her appearance. 
He rubbed his hands involuntarily as if 
he were cold. 

''The evening is chilly, Isn't it, for 
January V Ada said, observing the blood- 
less appearance of Adam's hands. *' I am 
afraid you have an attack of that nasty 
fever and ague to night" 

''I fancy 1 have," he said. ''I feel 
rather shivery. I thought a smoke would 
have put me all right, but the sudden 
change to this climate from where I have 
been lately makes me fancy it is cold." 

He could eat no supper and Ada peremp- 
torily ordered him off to bed without wait- 
ing for a final smoke and chat with Mr. 
Barrington. 

*' I know you have caught cold/' she 
said. ''I don't like the sound of that 
cough. It is no part of your fever. I 
suppose you came down without a great 
coat if the truth were known." 

'* I had one/' said Adam, "but the even- 
ing seemed so deliciously cool after the 
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heftt and dust of the town, I ihcught the 
cold air wonld brace me ap." 

'^Oh, I have no patience with men^" 
Iffra. Barrington exclaimed. '*That if 
JQflt like Bob ! He will ait shivering till 
he haa caught a bad cold beoaiue he is too 
lazy to open the roll of wraps." 

''How dreadfully ill he looks/' she 
continued, when Adam had gone. 

** Tes, he has had a rough time of it, 
poor old chap/' Mr. Barrington replied 
thoughtfully. 

<*' And has he met with any success Y* 

'' Oh no ! the whole affair seems a dead 
failure. This fever attacked him shortly 
after they left Wyndham on their way to 
the fields." 

Leila rose and bidding the other two 
good-night retired to her room. 

'' Then he will have to look about for 
something to do again ?" Ada said, as the 
door closed behind her sister. 

*' Tes, when he is well enough, which 
won't be just yet awhile." 

'* What does he mean to do )" 

" He says he will go droving, if he can't 
get a managership. He was offered one 
or two trumpery things somewhere up 
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beyond Hergott at m wdaiy of a luuidftd 
a year." 

« Ob, ridiooloiui r 

** Tee, it ie ridiooloue, and woald be 
rutnoas too if he bhoald be driren to 
accept any eooh billet. Bat yon know 
what timee are. It is qaite possible that 
Falkner may get no better offer for months 
than those I tell you of. If he should 
accept he will not only be out of the way 
of hearing of anything better, but the faot 
of his having accepted such a low salary 
will be against him in the future, when 
times are better." 

' ' But he canH go droving, Bob. Tou 
know that fever and ague hangs about 
people for months. And then it returns 
periodically for years. He will never be 
fit for that life again." 

^'Well," Mr. Barrington said, rising 
and knocking the last ashes out of his 
pipe, "I am willing to hope for better 
things. The present outlook, however, is 
not very cheerful. Gk> to bed, little 
woman, you look deadly pale, and we 
shan't mend matters by sitting up all 
night to talk about them " 

« Do go in and see how Adam is before 
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yon go to bed/' Mn. Btfrioglon said, 
lighting her bedroom oandle, ''I fed 
quite nervooB about him." 

As she left the room she tamed her 
head to say, " He ought to have Oorea. 
It will' be Bold for next to nothing 
directly." 

Mrs. Barrington waited to hear her 
husband's report, and he came back from 
Adam's room looking pale and flarried. 

"I am afraid Falkner is really going to 
be ill^" he said. *' He is shivering most 
awfully. What can I do ? Shall I glyc> 
him Bome hot brandy and water ?" 

*' No, I think not. It might not be the 
best thing. Light the kitchen lire again, 
and we will soon get him some hot bottles 
and Bome 'lait de poule.' There is nothing 
like that for shivering fits." 

But all the efforts of his host and hostcBS 
failed to check the shiverings or to stop 
the pain in Adam's chest, which was a 
new and alarming feature of his com- 
plaint 

" Bob, you must go for the doctor," 
Ada said at last. " This is beyond us. 
I will call Leila, and see if she can think 
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of anythiDg to ease the pain while you are 
gone." 

Mr. Barrington was out of the house in 
a few Beoonds^ speeding across the plains 
at the foot of the hill on which his oottage 
stood, towards the doctor's house. 

Ada and Leila meanwhile tried hot 
fomentations and applications which had 
already given some relief before the doctor 
arrived. Leila thought it was an attack 
of pleurisy, an opinion which proved 
correct. 

** It is well that these ladies have had 
some experience in illness/' said the 
doctor to Mr. Barrington, when he had 
left the patient's room. ^*It is not per- 
haps a very sharp attack, but in his feeble 
condition it is likely to be serious; he 
will need careful and intelligent nnrsing 
for some time. It is really more a case 
for the nurse than the doctor. I should 
advise you to get a trained nurse from 
town. There is no one in the village 
whom I could recommend." 

'( My wife is a very good nurse, she has 
had plenty of practice, and my sister-in- 
law attended ambulance classes in Lon- 
don, and spent three months in a training 
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school for nunea as well. I am sure they 
will not be afraid to undertake Mr. 
Falkner'a case, but I will tell them what 
yon say." 

Ada decided against the nurse, for the 
present at any rate. There was no spare 
room in the cottage, and she would rather 
nurse Adam herself, and she had already 
found out that Leila's knowledge was 
▼alaable. 

For a week Adam was very ilL Fever 
ran high, and only constant attention 
kept the pain he suffered within limits. 
Nature asserted herself at last, and on the 
tenth day after his arrival, he was able to 
leave his room with Mr. Barrington'shelp, 
and lie on the sofa in the sitting-room for 
an hour. The next day he was so far 
better that the doctor recommended him 
to lie on a straw chair in the verandah, 
«nd about eleven o'clock he went out 
accompanied by Leila. Adam felt 
curiously soothed by her quiet peaceful 
presence near him. 

The day was exquisitely soft and warm. 
In the sun it was too hot, but under the 
akade of the verandah they were conscious 
«f a faint, pure, life-giving breeze, laden 

I 
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with myBterioui balmy fragranoe from the 
ooeaa. Before them was first a stretch of 
limestone oliflf walled up by great boulders 
of granite sparkling in the sunshine, 
and beyond the. blue breadth of 
Encounter Bay, from the dark cloud- 
shadowed cone of Bosetta Head, a bold 
bluff running out into the sea, to the faint 
and far off line of sand hills, where the 
Biver Murray cuts a channel and mingles 
its waters with the sea. Two or three 
brown rocky islands lay scattered about, 
one near the shore was joined to the 
mainland by a pier. The ruddy sails of 
fishing-boats shifting and flapping in the 
veering wind made a spot of bright colour 
to relieve the dim-bright bloomy blue 
background of the sea. There was not a 
wave to be seen nor a speck of foam, 
except where it hung, silver-piled, over 
the rocky reef between the furthermost 
island and the bluff. But just below the 
cliff the coast bent inward to a small 
granite-locked cove, and here the billows, 
suddenly arrested, having gathered force 
and volume all the way from the South Pole, 
broke with a fury that made the earth vi- 
brate as far up as Mr. Barrington's cottage. 
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''How pleasant that deep manuarlDg 
of the sea ioands when one is in a tho- 
longhly iazy mood/' Adam said, Bettling 
Idmself back Inxnrioiuly among hi» 
pillows. 

''Ah, you are really better," said 
Leila. "When yon can talk of feeling 
lazy the enre has begnn to work." 

She went indoors as she spoke to pre- 
pare some invalid lunoh, and Adam lay 
looking out upon the mighty bine waters 
that suggested unlimited power, and 
wondered whether he was really the 
Adam Falkner who had striven and 
struggled and hoped for one aim and one 
end in life — to make Ermentrude Barring- 
ton his wife. All that seemed long ago 
now, as if it had been in some former 
life, and yet hearing some event referred 
to in whidh she had had a share 
set all his nerves quivering. He was 
not fighting now. He scarcely knew 
whether he had abandoned himself 
to despair, or whether he was only 
oonscious of the lethargy of physical weak- 
ness. And then LeUa came out with the 
grave sweet smile which came seldom 
enough to make him watch for it, in 

I 2 
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one hand a tray bearing his refreahment, 
and a book in the other. Long hours she 
cead to him, sometimes alone, sometimes 
in company with lifr. and Mrs. Barrington. i 

'^ How very well suited those two are !" ^ 

Mrs. Barrington said to her husband, j 

when Adam for the first time was able to 
walk as far as the rooks and bask in the ' 

iiun, while Georgy played on the narrow 
-strip of beaoh below, and Leila divided 
her time and attention between the two. ^ 

'' Yes/' Mr. Barrington sighed, '* It's a I 

thousand pities" 

He did not finish his sentence, and 
after a moment's pause Mrs. Barrington 
said, ''It may come right yet — but I am 
;almost afraid" 

"Lest Leila's money should stand in 
ihe way, you mean," he asked. 

''Tes, and yet the money is such a very 
•essential part of the plan I can see to be 
so perfect for them. Here is Leila's 
money to be invested, and there is Oorea 
to bs had almost for nothing. Here is 
Adam wanting employment, and there is 
exactly the occupation for which he is 
fitted. After the muddling management 
there for the last five years it will take a 



\ 
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first-rate man to put things right. Then, 
of oonrse, we must expect that Leila will! 
marry and leave us some day, and what 
could be more delightful than to have her 
settled so near us." 

Mr. Barrington nodded, but made no- 
answer. 

'' And it is not as if we did not know 
Adam better than she does," Ada went 
on, answering all possible objections. '* I 
am sure it would take all their lives to 
talk of all the books they have each read 
and recommended to the other. And 
they admire the same things. He thinka^ 
no more than she does of going, 
out of his way to see a beauti-^ 
ful suDset or a particular effect of 
light and shadow, and they always know 
what things are growing everywhere, 
and then he has given her some va^able- 
hints about her sketching. I had not the 
least idea he could draw, had you ?" 

'' Tes, I have seen some very good things^ 
of his up at Corola, but of course he does^ 
not carry them about with him." 

*' And how fond he is of music ! I was- 
afraid it was too much for him last night,. 
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when Leila was olajiog Schubert's 
* Adieu.'" 

Maoy similar conversations were held 
l)etween Mr. and Mrs. Barrington, until 
they glided imperceptibly to themselves 
from wishing it might be to resolving it 
should be, if they could in any way farther 
it. They did nothing very reprehensible 
however ; th^y simply kept all impedi- 
ments out of the way. Adam meanwhile 
knew that strength both of body and mind 
was returning to him ; that his youth still 
declared that living was not without its < 

satisfactions^ and that the sound of a 
woman's sweet voice reading the 
utterances of his favourite poets and 
authors was very melodious and agreeable. 
He had no thought as to whether these 
peaceful dajs by a summer sea were work- 
ing a cure. He thought that Ermentrude's 
treackery had burned up his heart and 
left only a heap of aahes behind ; but he J 

supposed that his heart was not all of him, ^ 

And that there was some pleasure to be 
derived through his intellect from the 
beauty that animates the world. 
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Leila had not as yet oonfessed to her- 
self hoir muoh interest she took in Adam. 
She knew that she saw without looking 
every change in the expression of his face, 
aud that she marked exactly every day his 
variations of strength, and rejoiced at 
every improvement ; butthis, shethoughti 
was part of the good nurse's art and duty. 
His manner to her was grateful and 
friendly ; he treated her as Ada's sister, 
good-naturedly willing to be kind to 
Ada's friend. He could do nothing but 
accept the kindness of both, so he ac- 
cepted it simply and freely, wondering 
whether he should ever be able 
to do anything for them in 
retuiD, and meanwhile adopting Ada's 
cheerful suggestion that the hest 
way to repay them was to get better 
as quickly as possible. His manner 
made Leila feel completely at ease; she had 
grown quite used to taking her share of 
nursing him. She found his society in- 
terestingy and as the weeks went on 
frequently amusing, while the peaceful 
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restf ul manner that she had when nothing 
roosed her^ made it easy for Adam to be 
quiet as much as he pleased. He had 
been awa/ from England for. some years, 
but he had the culture and the habits of 
thought of the society to which she was 
accustomed, and the combination of these 
with the aptitudes and abilities he pos- 
sessed for a life of action was very 
attractive to her imagination. Adam 
meanwhile was so completely persuaded 
that he was a wreck, that the idea of any- 
body caring for him never dawned upon 
his mind ; still less did he believe that he 
would ever fall in love with anybody 
again. However, he liked Leila very 
much, and she grew more lively than 
she had ever been before in her life. 
Often, too, they had serious discus- 
sions over their books and other 
things^ and he enjoyed finding out 
her mind on various subjects. One 
beautiful day Ada, Leila, and Adam 
went out quite early for a morning on the 
rocks. Mr. Barrington Was gone to 
Hindmarsh Island to shoot, and Georgy 
was spending a few hours with some 
young friends. They made their way 
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with some trouble to a retreat among the 
rookfl, sheltered from the sun and open to 

) the delioiooB breeze. The scramble was a 

great feat for Adam^ and he lay Inxu- 

^ rioosly resting on a rag, looking at the 

blue dancing waves, while Mrs. Barring- 
ton settled to her work, and Leila got out 
*' The Mill on the Floss/' which she was 
reading aloud. She read on all through 

[ the latter part of the story, while the 

others listened, and Adam let his 

«i eyes wander to the great fluctuating 

k volume of water, rising in huge oylin- 

) drioal roofs and fidling in hoarse 

surgings upon the rocks which impeded 
their progress towards the shore. Leila 
had never read the book before^ and had 
been delighted with the earlier volumes, 
but now she grew very angry with 
Maggie for allowing herself to care for 
Stephen Guest, a young man whom she 
despised as heartily as Mr. Swinburne 

; does. Ada took a more lenient view 

of Stephen and defended Maggie. 
Adam listened, interested rather pain- 
fully, and unable to avoid thinking of 
Ermentrude. Both the sisters had grown 
rather warm over the argument, when 
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Mrs. Barrlnrton auddenly discovered that 
it was the hour at which she had promised 
her maid to return to the house. 

''Rest your voice, Leila, and wait for 
me, I shall soon be back." 

Leila was too much roused to regain 
her composure at once. 

<*I think," she went on, " that people 
talk a great deal of nonsense about 
making allowances. They are pleased to 
call it charity, but that seems to me the 
wrong name." 

^* Don't you make allowances]" asked 
Adam. "How very young of you." 

'*' Of course I do, if people are ignorant, 
or have any real excuses, but when they 
just go with their eyes open and do 
wrong things on purpose, I say it is 
simply confusing good and evil to talk 
about charity and ' Judge not.' " 

<< Do you think Maggie was as delibo" 
rate as that?" 

''No, I was not thinking of Maggie at 
that moment. She was wrong, and wrong 
in the deepest sense, I think, because she 
let herself ' decline on a lower range of 
feeling and a narrower heart' than ought 
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to haye satisfied her ; to say nothl&g of 
Lucy." 

'* I don't like Stephen Goeat any better 
than you do," said Adam. '*bot I oannot 
think Maggie saw him with oar eyes. I 
think to her he would be the embodiment 
of health and strength and physical per- 
fection." 

'' That ought not to have been enough 
for her," said Leila," and besides he must 
have had a very horrid face, even if it was 
rather handsome." 

" Maggie had seen so few people ; she 
would hardly be able to form a right 
opinion. And then yon must remember 
how he admired her." 

'' WeUy leave Maggie out of It, if you 
think there is so much to be said for her, 
and teU me why it is young of me to 
refuse to make allowances for people who 
do wrong on purpose. A thing is either 
wrong or it Is not. Do you find that as 
you grow older you don't think it so much 
matters which V 

'* Ko, on the contrary, I think it is the 
one thing that does matter ; but I do not 
think it is so very easy always to see 
which is the right I believe that few 
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people do wroog on parpoBe with their 
eyes open^ that is to say until 
they get on to very low moral 
platforms. At least that is what my 
experience makes me tbink. And also 
that it is very easy to make a mistake 
without in the least intending it, and get 
yourself into such a fix that you hardly* 
know what to do next, and it seems 
impossible either to stand still or to move 
in any direction without doing hamu 
When one has had a few experiences of 
that sort one is not in a hurry to decide 
that other people are deliberately doing 
wrong on purpose. One is more willing 
to believe that they have been partly 
beguiled or mistaken. And I am sure if 
ever we have suffered any wrong it is lesa 
hard to bear it when we try to find some 
such way of accounting for it than when 
we allow ourselves to fancy it was done on 
purpose to give us pain." 

Adam spoke very earnestly, his nerves- 
were all quivering as they would do still 
at the thought of Ermentrnde, though 
somehow it was less painful to-day, and 
a slight flush made its way through his 
bronzed skin. Leila saw how much he 



'^ 
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WM moved ; she felt be wm speaking from 
eome experiences which had been very 
. mach to him. There was a little silenoe» 

broken only by the ceaseless murmur of 
the sea, alternating with the hollow 
bursting roar of the waves, or the sound 
of the wings of the seagulls fanning the 
«ir dose overhead. 

<* Thank you/' she said gratefully, ** I 
^ «m glad you said that to me." They 

were silent again for awhile, Adam trying 

so resolutely to put Ermentrude out of 
^ his head that she seemed for the moment 

*^ the only being in the world, and Leila 

penitently judging herself by Adam's 

words. 

*' You make me see where I have been 
wrong," she said presently. "I wonder 
whether I may talk to you of our trouble. 

' Do you know that we have been starting 

« famUy skeleton V 

r ''Now it is cominf^," thought Adam, 

7 ^'perhaps it is as weU to get the first 

time over." 

He had always wondered how he 
ehould endure it, when anyone should 

* speak to him of Brmentrude. If it were 

done suddenly in his present state of 
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physical weakneBs^ he was dreadfully 
afzaid that he might betray himself. Bat 
no one had mentioned her name as yet' 
since he had been staying at her brother's 
house. In fact there was nowhere where 
he was less likely to hear of her. 

'' Ton must have known Miss Barring- 
ton, I suppose,'' said Leila. 

** Yes," said Adam^ drily. 

^' Ah ! I daresay you would not like 
her; she was vain and shallow at the 
best ; but I liked her a good deal, she was 
good-natured and very clever in her way, 
and then so enehantingly pretty — beauii- 
fvlf I thought. Well! Did you hear 
that the marriage was an elopement ?" 

'' I have just heard that and ne more," 
said Adam, who began to feel that it 
would be less intolerable to hear the rest 
of the story from Leila than from any one 
else. He was soothed more than he 
knew, and assisted into a self-control that 
astonished himself, by LeUa's grateful 
and sympathetic manner. It was nice to 
feel when you had been through a 
great deal, that it might enable you to 
help someone else a little. 

*' It was a particularly bad case in one 
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way/' said Leila, ''at least it leemed so to 
hb, becaoM Mr. Egerton was ataying in the 
house." 

" Staying in the honse, good heavens !" 
Adam said, startled. " How could Bar- 
rin«:ton ask him Y* 

** It was not Bob's fault. He was muoh 
annoyed when he found that Brmentmde 
had invited him. But though he disliked 
him and thought ill of him, he did not 
knoir that he had done anything really 
bad enough to justify his being asked 
to leave the house after he had been in- 
vited. Ton know it would have to be 
something pretty bad to make Bob do 
that" 

<*How long was he staying at Gil- 
moor ?" 

" From Monday to Thursday, but there 
was nothing to excite any suspicion, unless 
it was the way he brought out some 
diamonds." 

"Did they not talk to each other?" 

''The first night Ermentrude took a 
great deal of notice of him, and they must 
have had a long talk while Ada and I 
were out of the room with Georgy, who 
seemed threatening to be ilL I thought 
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tbey had qoarrelledi and I was very 
«lad." 

" Why did you think so ?" 

^'AIl Tuesday and Wednesday she 
hardly spoke to him, and she most 
decidedly kept out of his way. Bob 
thinks it was on purpose to deceive him 
and Ada." 

*' Then how did they get away on the 
Thursday 1" 

** There was a danoe, and Mr. Bgerton 
left rather early. He said good-night in 
due form, and thanKed Ada for her hospi- 
tality, and for the pleasant visit he had 
had. Those little things enraged Bob 
frightfully, almost worse than the main 
event, I think." 

'^They show what the fellow Is more 
than the mere fact of an elopeiment. 
When did you find out what had hap- 
pened V 

" JSHoi till the next morning. We thought 
something had vexed her, and that she 
had gone to ked without saying good- 
night She had looked the door en the 
inside and left a candle burning. She 
had set it in a basin of water so that there 
should be no danger of fire. The candle 
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WM standing on one of the weighta out of 
T the storehouBe ; she must have planned it 

all. Ada knocked at the door, and when 
^ ihe oocdd not get any answer, she thought 

Brmentmde was cross, and she went off 

to bed." 
"Had such a thing ever happened 

before r 
^ ** YeB, two or three times ; she was 

Tery wUf nl, and soon lost her temper if 

she was contradicted. And Ada thought 

she was vexed that Mr. Egerton's pro- 
7, posal of going away had been accepted." 

'^ '' Did you find out exactly how she had 

joined him? Had any of the servants 
seen her V 

*^ She had changed her dress, and put 
on a dark cloak and a dark hat and veil. 
At least she took those with her, so no 
doubt she wore them. She went out 
through her window, it was a French 
31 window. Her room was on the ground 

floor. She fastened that on the outside 
and took away the key. There must have 
been a risk of some one seeing her, for 
people were walking in the garden between 
the dances, but it was only starlight and 
they might take her for one of the servants. 

K 
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When she was through the garden It 
would be easy enough. She oould get on 
the road without going near the yard and 
the fltablea. Some of the men saw him 
off from there. He had a hooded buggy. 
She probably got in at the top of the 
cliff:" 

" What did you say about diamonds V* 

*' That was the night before. He got 
them out, professing he wanted to show 
them to Bob and Ada ; and Brmentrude, 
who had been keeping away from him all 
the eTening, in fact, as I told you, all the ^ 

time since the Monday, could not resist 
oaming to look. I remember how she 
stole up, and how her eyes glowed." 

''That does not look like prearrange- 
ment. It looks as if he were tempting < 

her. I believe you are right, and they 
had had a quarrel on the Monday. 
Perhaps she was repenting that she had 
asked him to come." I 

''I remember thinking while he was 
showing the diamonds (they were magni- 
ficent) that he had an expression that i 
would do for Mephistopheles, but a very 
stupid Mephistopheles. There was no 
intellect higher than cunning in his face." I 
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" Then what happened the next day ?" 

** He was away the whole of Thursday. 
I It ifl difficult to Bee how they could have 

made their plana that day. That bt 
» another thing that makes Bob think it 

was all arranged from the beginning." 

*' But if it was all planned from the 
I beginning, why should he be at the 

trouble to get those diamonds? They 
quarrel on Monday, and on Wednesday 
he brings out his jewels. Evidently he 
^ has been sending for them." 

'' I never thought of that, I thought 
he had them with him." 

Adam laughed a little. 

'*A man does not travel in the bush 
with magnificent diamonds concealed 
about his person, nor yet packed away in 
his portmanteau. Did he not send any 
telegram or get any important packet V* 

*' I believe I did hear that he sent a 
cipher telegram; yes, on the Tuesday 
morning ; the man who takes the lettera 
told us so afterwards, and he went over to 
Blanchetown himself on the Wednesday 
afternoon." 

** That all fits then. They made their 

K 2 
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arcangementB after yoa were all gone to 
bed on the Wednesday night, and then 
the next day he went off to see about 
horses and so forth, and perhaps about 
the licenoe/' 

'* He must have written for that, be- 
^sause they were married in Adelaide. I 
believe he had some strange sort of power 
over her ; a kind of fascination. Perhaps 
after all she may have fancied she was in 
love with him. I wish Bob could think 
so. It would be much easier for him. 
He takes the very worst view of them 
"both, and I am afraid I may have done 
some harm by agreeing with him at first ; 
it seemed to me as bad as bad could be, 
and bad of course it is in any case, but 
atill a little less horrible now as far as 
Srmentrude is concerned. It is rather 
worse for the other. After all I don't 
know that she was much worse than 
Maggie. There was no Philip in the back- 
ground for her to wound or grieve. If 
there had been that would have made her 
unpardonable. But poor Ada frets and 4 

grieves because she thinks that Brmen- 
trude will be very unhappy. Ada was 
rather afraid of Mr. Fgerton and thought 



5 
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he looked eraeL I don't know that Bob 
agrees with her about it, bat he aeemi ta 
find the man loathsome." 

** Barrington never conld endore a oad,'^ 
said Adam, ''and there is something 
pecnliarly revolting about a rich oad. It 
is my special complaint against this * so- 
called nineteenth century' that it pro* 
daces them in such unparalleled aban- 
dance. Now I was preaching to you a 
while ago ; will you kindly turn the tables 
on me and tell me what is the truly moral 
and high-minded way of conducting one'a 
) self towards a cad." 

*' I don't know. Go a long way off him^ 
and stay there." 

'* But the world is not big enough ;. 
*" there are so many of them." 

" Well, regard it as a conundrum, and 

think it out ; and when you have dis- 

^ covered the answer, tell it to poor old 

Bob, for he makes himself very miserable 

for want of that answer." 

" How to treat the objectionable person 
> when he is your brother-in-law. That i» 

a still harder conundrum. Your answer 
is the right one though, I think." 

''Bob even got cross with Ada about it,. 
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And I ihoaghtthat was the ooe impoBsible 
thing. And then he told her not to 
mention Brmentrade's name to him. He 
cannot bear Ada to say anything in excuse 
of her, and yet it ia more healthy for him 
than if she agreed with him and made him 
angrier with hia sister. Ada says it is 
maoh better to have some of his wrath 
tamed on her, because he is sure to get 
over that pretty soon. In fact there is 
no doubt he has got over it, exoepb that 
he still won't let her talk of Brmentrude. 
•She had a great deal rather not, so that 
does not matter much.'' 

" It is very bad. I do not see what can 
be done but wait. If you did any harm 
at first it is a pity, but I should think it is 
unlikely that anything could have made 
much difference then." 

'' I don't care much about it^ except for 
Bob. But it Is just what you said. A 
feeling of vengeance does embitter one's 
own life so. It would be no use my 
saying anything to him ; I was wondering 
whether yon could." ^ 

Adam meditated. 

''I certainly cannot begin on the 
subject, but if he ever gives me a ch<inoe, ' 
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I promlae you that I will try what I can 

> do." 

^ He Mid this with a great resolve ; a 

new power to do and dare seemed to have 
arisen within him. It had done him an 
immense deal of good to approach even so 
near his wound with words. He had 
fought his trouble long enough in silenoe 

> and solitude. It was good for him now 
to hear her name spoken and to learn to 
bear it. He had not yet come so far as to 
utter it himself. There was however 

) a time in the conversation when a 

w very little more would have made 

him tell Leila all about it, he felt her so 
friendly and so quick to understand, but 
when she said there was no Philip in the 

^ background or Ermentrude would have 

been unpardonable, the impulse to speak 
quite passed away from him. He thought 
that Brmentrude might want a friend 

» some day, and if Leila might possibly be 

that friend, he would not prevent it by 
telling her that Ermentrude had done 
what she declared to be unpardonable. 

•^ For himself, he began to think of Brmen- 

trude as weak and vain, to feel ashamed 
of the untrue estimate he had had of her, 
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and io guess that he might live to be 
thankful for his escape, but yet he 
believed the ''unpardonable" wrong was 
partly his own fault for having spoken at 
all, when he was going on such an expedi- 
tion, and he told himself that if they 
knew all they would find there were more 
excuses to be made for Ermentrude than 
any of them guessed. Altogether he 
was glad that he had helped Leila 
to think less badly of her, and 
glad that he had restrained himself 
from seeking the sympathy which for a 
little while hsd seemed so tempting, but 
which would have been gained at poor 
Ermentrude's cost. These thoughts ooou- 
pled him as he lay in bed that night ; he 
still had to go to bed very early, and at 
last he fell asleep, thinking not as usual of 
Ermentrude, but of a certain expression 
on Leila's sensitive mouth, and of her 
words, ''I am glad you said that to me." 



« 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The days aped on. Adam's strength 
and spirits improved steadily. Reading 
and talking were sometimes varied now 
with expeditions along the coast, and they 

^ returned some visits made to them by 

friendly people of the neighbourhood. 
Bat changes began. Mr. Barrington 
went away for a few days to go to the 

f station; then Leila did not seem qoite 

well, was less cheerful than she had been 
and more disposed to leave the others and 
wander off with Georgy or alone. Adam 
could not complain ; he did not need her, 
he could read to himself now, and yet he 

' missed her terribly. Ada was rather 

anxious about her ; they had had one or 
two frightfully hot north- wind days, these 
perhaps had tried her, or perhaps she had 
done too much nursing; at all events 
Ada was glad when she seemed inclined 
to accept an invitation to go and stay a 

^ few days with some pleasant new acquaint- 

ances in the neighbourhood. The night 
before she went away Ada went into her 
room some time after she had gone to bed 
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to see if she were sleeping quietly. She 
stood watohing her, shading tho light with 
a palm-leaf fan ; Leila looked very 
happy in her sleep, she was perhaps 
dreaming some nice dreams ; then her 
faoe became troubled, then a great 
pain passed over it, " Oh, Adam, oh I" 
she cried, '^ oh ! he has fallen over the 
rocks !'' Every *' oh" was an anguished 
cry, and the *^Adam," too; it was quite 
evident who had fallen over the rocks. 
Ada put out her light and fled softly, she 
was afraid Leila would wake and find her 
there. She listened at the door for a 
while, but all was quiet again. She 
turned into her own room, and sat down 
in au easy chair by the toilet table, 
while she thought over this. The light 
she had put out was the last light 
in the house, and yet it was quite 
early. Ada had persuaded Leila to 
go to bed, because she had owned 
to having slept badly the night before. 
It was a warm evening, all the doors and 
most of the windows were open. She 
heard the train whistle of the town 
express coming in, and still she sat in 
her chair without relighting her candle. 
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By that train without Bending any word 
Mr. Barrington had returned. He walked 
up to his cottage and was a little 
aatonlahed to find all dark. He went 
quietly in at the open front door, took his 
matchbox from hia pocket, struck a match 
juat inaide the threshold of his own room 
and walked to the toilet to light the candles 

^ which he expected to find there. As the 

flame touched the wick a slight noise 
struck his ear, and there was his wife 
leaning over the table with her head 

7 buried in her arms and crying quietly but 

y so heartily that she did not know he was 

near until the light of the candle startled 
lier. Ada was in a great hurry to bustle 
up and dry her tears and get him some 

^ supper, but he would not let her, said he 

had had tea two hours ago at Strathalbyn, 
and all he wanted was xo know what this 
crying was about She made him shut the 

> doors and windows before she would tell 

him, and then he had to get her on his 
knee and coax her and comfort her. At 
last with more tears she got out, 

«0h. Bob! it's our matchmaking ! it's 
all gone wrong, and I am yery unhappy. 
I'll never matohmake any more." 
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''Why, little womsD, what ia it? 
What has gone wrong? I came down 
prepared to ask yon whether we conld 
not harry matters np, for Oorea Is 
to be sold next week, and if I am to- 
bny it with Leila's money I must know 
how the station Is going to be managed. 
Don't yon think she'll have him? or 
what's the diffioulty ? Of course if they 
really do not like each other there's no 
more to be said, and it's not worth 
fretting over, little woman, though it's a 
pity." 

'* Oh, Bob ! it's worse than that I'm 
almost sure Leila is in love with him." 

"Well! what could be better! 

Oood heavens ! You don't mean to say 
it's an unrequited attachment !" 

Mr. Barrington was thunderstruck. 
There was something very wrong and 
ill -regulated about it. He blamed Leila 
— ^a girl had no right to waste her feeling 
on a man who did not care for her. He 
blamed Ada. She ought to have put a stop 
to this kind of thing. He blamed Adam. 
It was quite absurd of a man not to fall 
in love with a nice girl like that, espe- 
cially when she was willing to have him 
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and everything could be arranged bo oon- 
venienily; and then, as Ada was still 
crying, he kissed her and said he himself 
was the most blamed old fool of the lot. 
Then he proceeded to question Ada 
closely as to the behaviour of the young 
people. Ada told him many little things 
which had made her anxious about Leila 
before the incident of that evening. Her 
theory was that Leila had been growing 
attached to Adam unconsciously to her- 
self until a few days ago, and that she 
had then discovered and been since very 
unhappy and anxious to keep out of 
Adam's presence for the sake of her own 
peace of mind. 

" And if Adam cared for her she would 
know and would not be unhappy." 

^*Well, but he likes her very much, 
does not he V 

" Oh yes ! I am sure he is very fond of 
her in a way, but it does not get any 
further ; they are intimate and friendly, 
but that is all as far as he is concerned." 

*' What can be the reason ? there must 
be something in it. It is not as if he 
thought her plain. I know he admires 
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her He told me she had one of the 
most Interesting faces he had ever seen." 

'* Bob^ perhaps It is the money. I am 
sore Adam woald hate to seem a fortane- 
hunter." 

*' Oh nonsense ! She is not rich enough 
for that ; though if I buy Corea at pre- 
sent prices and things do revive again it 
may turn out a real f ortune^ but then it 
will be his skill as well as her money.'' 

'^It may be the money, or Bob," and 
Mrs. Harrington looked her husband in 
the face with wide-open, half-frightened 
eyes^ ^' it may be Ermentrude." 

He knew he had told her not to say it, 
but she said it in a whisper and looked 
frightened, so he forgave her ; besides the 
remark was evidently to the point. He 
could not but remember how sure they 
had both felt a year ago that Adam loved 
his sister. 

'* Poor old chap !" he said. '' What an 
ass the girl was. Adam is a fellow in ten 
thousand. Poverty is nothing with a man 
like that ; he is perfectly sure to get on ; 
it is only waiting for a time. Of counie 
just now there is this infernal fever, too." 

'*Tou see he must feel his future so 
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ancertain. I dare say he would not think 
he onght to be falling in lore ; and if— 
somebody else is still in his head he 
might not be in much temptation." 

''Welly little woman, I am certainly 
sorry we meddled at all, bnt now that we 
have done all the mischief that conld be 
done, it can't be any worse ; and I shall 
try speaking to Adam. If it is . • • 
Brmentmde, he has had qaite time enough 
to get oyer that, and to know that love and 
prosperity are waiting for him ought to 
be the thing to set him up again. If 
it is at all Ermentrude's doing that he is 
knocked out of time like this, we owe him 
something, and here is Leila willing to pay 
our debts." 

''Tou'U be oareful~you won't speak 

to him about her, will you ?" said Ada 

hesitatingly. 

*< About Leila? Of course I shall. 
That's what I am going to do. I am going 
to tell him that you and I think Leila will 
have him if he asks her. It won't really 
be any worse than it is now. If he does 
not love her at all he will know 
he has got to be careful, and that 
may save Leila some pain. Of course 
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In any case I take care that Leila knows 
nothing of my speaking to him." 

'^Noy bat I mean you won't speak to 
him about — about'' 

"' About Ermentrude 1 Why the deuce 
•can't you say what you mean ? Of course 
I won't" 

And he stumped ofif to the dining-room 
to get some refreshments, leaving Mrs. 
Barrington laughing in the chair where he 
had found her crying. 

Leila went the next day for her visit ; 
her friends came early in a wagonette and 
drove o£f with her ; all the family came 
into the verandah to see her depart, Mr. 
Barrington declaring she must come back 
on the morrow, or he would not forgive 
her for running away as soon as he 
arrived. 

Adam had a lonely morning. Mr. Bar- 
rington set out with his wife and Georgy 
ior a long tramp up the beach towards 
Port Victor. Adam did not feel inclined 
for a long walk and he elected to have the 
deck-chait in the verandah, and lie there 
and look out on the sea. He was well 
provided with books and magazines, but 
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he did not read them, he wm busy think- 
ing over Leila. He wb's wondering how 
far she was ill or out of sorta ; the idea 
had ooourred to him that she wan offended 
with him, but nothing had happened that 
he waa aware of, and it waa not like Leila 
to be offended at nothing, beaidea, ahe 
had given him an entirely aweet and 
friendly farewell when ahe went away, he 
could aee the look in her eyea atill ; what 
beautiful eyea ahe had tod more beautiful 
of late than ever. Perhapa ahe waa juat 
) tired of ao much nuraing, and no 

k wonder; the wonder waa that ahe had 

not tired aooner. Perhapa ahe meant 
that he muat learn to do without 
her ; well, ahe had been a great help to 
V him in getting over hia trouble ; he cer- 

tainly waa getting over it, though it waa 
incredibly aoon to be aaying ao ; he could 
think of Ermentrude now without keen 
pain (and what waa better atiJt, though 
he forgot to congratulate himaelf on that, 
in fact he had not noticed it, he could go 
long houra without thinking of her at all). 

Then he fell to meditating on Leila'a 
iuture. What a fine c haracter she would 
be when time and expeilence had 

L 
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mellowed her a little ; that scorn that she 
felt BO easily, perhaps too easily at present, 
was at bottom so fine, so far removed 
from everything ill-natured or ignoble, and 
there was a beautifal sympathy and 
generosity, a rare candour and clear- 
sightedness about her. He hoped that 
when she married— and then he was 
rather amused at himself as he perceived 
that the idea of Leila being married to 
somebody was far from being pleaaant to 
him. Of course it would break up their 
friendship; people cannot feel the 
same after marriage ; besides there is 
such a risk about it for a girl like 
Leila. She might be very miserable 
if she made any mistake ; she had such 
high ideals. He thought over various 
conversations that had made him know 
many of her ideas on important subjects, 
and he began to wonder how it would 
have been with him if he had never seen 
Brmentrude Barrington, but instead had 
given Leila all that love and devotion. 
Would it have been any use ? Oould he 
ever have had a chance ? Even to have 
loved such a woman in vain would 
have been something, and if he had 
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laooeeded what a crown to his life I Of 
coune she waB worlds too good for him^ 
^ bathe.might at least have sympathiaed 

with her^ and understood her, and giyen 
her all the liberty and power to make the 
most of herself that such women often 
miss in [marriage ; and loved her, Adam 
began to feel how he might have loved 
^ her. Bat ooold she ever have accepted 

himi Perhaps she might; she was so- 
good to him, the -look thab was in her eye» 
^ that morning came back to him, and he 

j decided Kthat {perhaps she might have- 

} done. Then an idea came to him that 

took away his breath and made him 
sit up almost gasping. Was it still 
pouible that this fatnre was before himi 
Was there any chance that in time and 
with long effort he might win this pearl 
of women to be his wife. The idea was- 
enchanting; he allowed his mind to 
' wander over it and rouid abont it, though 

} he knew It was foolishness itself. How^ 

mach time would it take to restore him 
'^ and make a man of him again, with any* 

love to give that was worth offering to a 
woman ? It was all very well to say 
that the absolute pain of the wound 

L2 
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WM nearly past ; but what of this deadly 
-exbauBtion, this feeling aB if everything 
was nothing, that oame npon him bo 
often, it would be an inaolt to offer her 
saoh a mere remnant of a man ; but with 
time thingB might oome right, he began to 
feel aB if they would ; and hiB afiaiis 
were looking better. A little prosperity 
would make things more easy. His 
favourite investment from which he 
bad not sold out when he turned 
all his other savings into cash for 
the ill-fated Eimberley expedition was 
in a silver mine that he thought very well 
of and In which he held aome original 
shares* These had now rlwn in value 
most satisfactorily and would be worth he 
was sure much more. And that morning 
he had got two letters concerning manager- 
shipa — nothing really good enough^ but 
still it showed that chances were opening 
again ; and Oorea was going to be sold. 
That would be the place for him, if he ' 

could get some capitalist to back him. , 

(He did not think of Leila here, but then J 

he did not know she was a capitalist). \ 

He felt hopeful and cheery, he began to 
think he had a future before him, and ho 
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wftB joat mecUtoiing on the immeme debt 
he owed the Barringtoiis when they came 
back; they were atrook with hla im- 
proved looks, »nd inclined to teaze him- 
abont getting on so yer/ well without them. 

In nearly eyery case is jastified, it wonld 
seem^ the obeenration of that philMopher 
who said that human beings in love exhibit 
^ characteristics the reverse of those which 

prevail in the general habit and tenor of 
their lives. Here was Leila, with hope 
) small and camion large, giving away her 

f all without BO much as thinking whether 

) there was any prospect of a return ; and 

Adam, rapid, eager, quick to feel, liviog 
for weeks in the same house with the 
creature whom Nature seemed to have 
V formed expressly for him, before he re- 

cognised the fact. 

After the middle- day dinner Adam 
asked Mr. Barrington to go down to the 
' rocks with him for a smoke ; he wanted 

\ to consult him about the offered manager- 

ships. Mr. Barriugton listened and pon- 
dered 

''They are both of them worth con- 
sidering if you could not do any better^ 
but stUl not satisfactory ; you would b' 
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just where you were four years ago. Bat 
now, Falkner, before we go into this any 
more, I want you to listen to a plan I 
have to propose to yoo. I am rather 
afraid to begin on the subject bacause 
you have talked such a lot of rot to me 
about being indebted to us, and so forth 
(as a matter of fact Adam had not said 
very much, knowing that Mr. Barrington 
would not like it, but he had expressed his 
sentiments pretty forcibly at least once) 
that I am afraid you should consider my 
wish in the matter more than you ought, 
but I want you to remember that you 
would have done just as much for me, if 
need were, and more too, and you may 
have chances yet. Between friends that 
is all that need, oount, and if you will 
allow me to speak to you quite openly as 
friend to friend, and will consider care- 
fully and say yes or no, just according to 
your own mind, it will really be a relief 
to me to speak, for I believe it will be for 
the happiness of all parties concerned." 

Adam puffed away, wondering what 
was coming ; it surely could not be any- 
thing about Ermentnide ; '* Have it your 
^wn way, Barrington," he said, "TU 
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try and make believe for the nonce that 
yon are nobody in particular." 

Barrington hesitated when it came to 
the point He knooked the aflhes out of 
his pipe, and filled it^ and tucked the 
tobacco in very tight. At lait, vhen his 
pipe was fairly going again, he said, ** I 
have got ten thousand pounds to invest, 
Falkner, and I have an idea that it will 
be enough to buy and stock Oorea. 
Blossom, the station agent, thinks sp^ 
and you know I daresay that once it 
changed hands, fully stocked of course, at 
thirty-five thousand. Since then there 
have been some bad seasons and awful 
mismanagement, and wool very low ; still 
my belief is that the place with nursiog 
up for a few years would be worth it 
again at the next rally in the price of 
wool. Now, Adam, if I buy this place, I 
should want a manager, and I was think- 
ing of you." 

''Well, you need not doubt that I 
should like that. I have long wished to 
be at Corea, and if you liked I would 
take almost no salary for the present in 
cash. The place will want nursing as you 
say, and I would take instead of salary a 
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part interest in the increased valae of the 
place by-and-by. " 

Mr. Barrington stopped to ponder; 
strangely enough he had never thought of 
this idea before ; of simply buying the 
place with Leila's money^ and letting 
Adam manage it at a salary ; for one 
thing Oorea could not pay a large income 
to a manager at present, but Adam's plan 
might be feasible. Should he accept this 
idea^ and abandon the intention 
of speaking further to Adam, an 
intention which was more di£&cult to 
carry out than he had expected. If he 
had only thought of this before, and let 
things settle themselves, but now with 
his knowledge of Leila's state of mind it 
would not do. If Adam did not care for 
Leila it would be much better for her 
that he should be mucb further away, 
and if he did, and the marriage was to 
take place, it would be better for both 
that he should go there at once as master, 
than have an Interlude as paid servant ; 
and surely there had been time enough, 
he ought to know his own mind. 

"There are one or two little diffi- 
culties," he said. '^It is not my own 
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money, as I dare say you can gueaa, that 
I am talking about; It ia my aiater-ln- 
law's. She has juat come of age; the 
executors in England of her grand- 
mother's will have sent the money put !^ 
here, and I have accepted the trusteeship;. f^ 
I am looking out for an investment." Jil3i 

'* Surely," said Adam, *' station pro- :^ 

perty is too risky for trust money." :^l 

"That's just it," said Barrington. ;j^ 

''It's too risky for an Investment of [^ 

trust funds, depending on paid managers ' ^ 

and all that, but it's a perfectly fair thing • 

if you can look after it yourself." 

Mr. Barrington hesitated ; he could not 
find the right words, and he saw to his 
dismay that Adam was as far as ever from 
perceiving his drift. How could the man 
be so stapid ; surely the fever must have 
injured his intellect Adam waited; he 
saw that Mr. Barrington had not yet got 
out what he wanted to say. At last he 
plunged in : 

" Falkner, it occurred to me that you 
might marry Leila." 



CHA^PTER XIII. 

Adam's bnttn whirled round ; he blushed 
from the toes of his feet to the roots of 
liis hair ; he wished that the earth would 
open and swallow him ; he found no voice 
to speak. Mr. Harrington was looking 
intently at a sail on the distant horizon, 
which appeared to interest him very 
much. 

*' Under sach circumstances/' he went 
oui ** I should feel no hesitation in re- 
commending the investment; with care 
«nd skill there could be no loss^ and with 
« fair amount of good luck, such as one 
has a right to expect, it would be in time 
a very handsome fortune. And it would 
be your skill as well as her money, so it 
would not be like a man just getting a big 
fortune with his wife. Of course you 
would have to live pretty close for a 
while, but Leila is not the least bit ex- 
ixvngKkt" 

He went on talking to give Adam time 
to recover himself, for he kubw pretty 
well that Adam could not speak, and he 
ielt that a dead silence would be in- 
tolerable. He stopped at last. 
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'^ Barringioiif " said Adam, In a voice 
from whieh he tried to shut out all resent- 
ment, " tell me what it Is that makes yoa 
speak like this; I should have said yoa 
were the last man in the world to thiok 
of a marriaflre as an excellent business 
arrangement." 

Mr. Barrington had hoped in some 
blundering way that he might escape 
saying any more about Leila, but he felt 
keenly the unspoken reproach in Adam's 
mind, and he decided on the impulse of 
the moment that he must speak out. 

'^Adam, forgive me;" he said, '*if I 
hurt you you must try to get over it, but 
it's Leila ; my wife and I are anxious about 
her ; we blame ourselves very much for 
having let her see so much of you. Yoa 
must not think liothtly of her ; she is not 
a girl to give herself away too easily. It 
is that she has seen so much of you, and 
cared so much to begin with on account of 
your being ill, and we have all been such 
coDfounded fools" (at that moment Mr. 
Barrington repented his misdeeds most 
ashily), ''but Ada and I both feel sure 
that she will have you if you ask her." 

*'It would be impossible to exaggerate 
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my feeling of admiration for Mi8» 
Treaham/' aaid Adam, and the marked 
reference of his tone was very soothing 
to Mr. Barrington's nerres, ''but thia 
has taken me completely by anrpriae. I 
wish yon would let me go away by myself 
for a little time. " 

"ni go," said Barrington. "You 
stay here. I shall be glad of a tramp. 
Shake hands, old man. I hope to Gk>d 
IVe done no mischief." 

Adam grasped his hand, in silent 
assurance of sympathy in his hope ; they 
were standing looking each other in the 
face with the great sea rolling its billouva 
at their feet. 

'*One thing more," Barrington said. 
''Leila has never said anything to Ada; 
it is only our own idea. If you decide to 
try your fate and we have made a mis- 
take, you will have to take the conse- 
quences. But I don't think we have." 

And Mr. Bainngton went away. 

Adam sat still trying in vain to collect 
his thoughts ; they would not collect. He 
could only keep on wondering and won- 
dering if what Barrington said was true. 
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He did not belieye it, but he ooald not 
deny to himaelf that if It were trae it 
would explain the apparent Inoonsisten- 
del of Lsila'f behaviour. How wrong 
they were to tell hinu Why could not 
they leave him to find out. How awfully 
angry Leila would be if she knew ! He ^^^ 

knew perfectly well how capable she ^I 

would be of real anger, if she thought |^ 

there were sufficient reason. They were all 
maniacs together, he as bad as the rest.- 
The best thing would be for him to pro- 
pose for her to-morrow and be scornfully 
refused; that would be the best thing 
towards setting matters fairly straight 
again. And then the look in Leila's eyes 
as she said goodbye seemed to speak to 
him and tell him Uiat heaven was waiting 
for him. And then instead of rapture a 
oold dead sensation as if he were all used 
up came upon him, a fiend in the likeness 
of Ermentrude flitted about his brain, 
defied him to forget, and declared that he 
should never have any love to give to any 
one eUie. He knew it was a fiend. 
He knew it was a lie. He remem- 
bered how he had felt in the 
morning; he knew he would feel so 
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again^ bat how he longed for time, time 
to heal and grow and to be ready to 
accept new happiness. How maddening 
it was that all that this morning he waa 
thinking he might win by years of 
patience and effort shoald be his now at 
once if he would take it, and he not 
strong enough to put out his hand. He 
must be strong enough j he would exor- 
cise the fiend, if Leila oared for him. If 
— could it be ? Bliss stole in on him, it 
should be done. He considered whetiier 
it were possible for him to gain any 
time, even a little, and yet to accept; 
was it possible to confide the real state of 
his mind to Barrington ? He considered 
this question very carefully and decided 
that it was not possible. Partly on his 
own account ; if he determined that the 
memories of Ermentrude were to be killed 
as soon as possible, the less he spoke 
about them the better; and partly 
because of Harrington's bitterness to his 
sister. Then anxious as Barrington was 
about Leila and eager for his plan of 
buying Oorea, which as a business arrange- 
ment Adam fully approved, it was evident 
that waiting was not likely to suit him. 
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Mr. Barrington wm Been retamlng. 
Adam went to meet him, and said without 
waiting for any question, "When Miia 
Tresham returns to-morrow, if I may have 
an interview irith her I will speak to her. 
I shall be guided by her manner as to how 
far I go. I may tell yon that I had 
begun to feel a hope that some day this 
might be. If she accepts me I shall know 
I am a very fortunate man." 

Mr. Barrington did not feel quite satis- 
fied, but he did not know what to say, so 
they walked back to the house in silence. 

The evening passed slowly. Everybody 
was ill at ease, and Adam at least waa 
glad when it was over, but nipht brought 
no rest for him. It must have been bad 
for him to have the blossoms of his new 
love disturbed. The fiend returned upon 
him and he could think of nothing; but 
Ermentrude. He was again in the draw- 
ing-room at Gilmour alone with her ; the 
fiend bade him remember the exquisite 
rapture of the moment when he thought 
he knew that Ermentrude loved him, and 
assured him that no such moment should 
ever again be his ; the palm-tree islands 
rose, once more before his eyes, and 
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he remembered the keen pain in 
his heart as the ship made her way 
past them ; the fiend told him that 
hii life was oyer, that there was 
no more for him bnt hnmdram work, a 
friend or two perhaps, bnt no woman's 
love ; with such rapture and such pain in 
the past there was no longer any future. 
In vain he resisted ; in Tain he told the 
fiend that Leila's little finger was worth 
more than all of Ermentrude^ the fiend 
only laughed at him and said he should 
never forget. At last he gave up the 
struggle, he said to himself that while the 
skeleton of its dead love could thus hold 
him with its bony hand, it would be a 
wrong to himself and to Leila to speak 
to her, that he must wait at all hazards, 
and that he would tell Barrington in 
the morning he could not do -it He 
felt as though he were losing Leila alto- 
gether ; it was evident that he would have 
to leave them at once and that there 
would be great difficulties in the way of 
any future intercourse ; who knew how 
when or where he would see her again, or 
whether fortune would ever grant him the 
chance now presented of working for her 
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«nd maklDg her a beautiful home. But 
it could not be helped^ he was not 
i;oing to insult her by offering her 
« man who was continually thinking 
of another woman. At last towards 
morning, having made this resolve, he fell 
asleep. Deep and dreamless was his sleep, 
«nd he awoke a new man, to remember in 
the first moment as a delightful piece of 
news that Leila was coming home to-day. 
fiii heart gave a great leap of joy, and 
refused to be crushed by the remem- 
brance of his pain the night before. That 
was nothing but the last dying efforts of 
the fiend of the darkness ; it was Leila 
that he loved now, and that he would love 
on and on through the dim dawn into the 
perfect day. , He did not now think he 
would tell Harrington that it could net 
be ; the - Corea plan was too pre- 
^pitate, but he determined that he 
would have a talk with Leila and 
«ee what came of it. If he could only tell 
her everything and let her understand him, 
that would be at any rate safe^ but he 
knew the Barriogtons expected him to 
keep silence about their part of the affair. 
He thought perhaps the best way would 

M 
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l>e to tell Leila of hia hopes, and that 
some time he thought he would dare to 
^> ask her to be his wife. Then she would 

^; understand, and if she gave him any 

C encouragement he believed it would soon 

£ ' be easy to him to send away his fiends. 

l- Leila came home in the course of the 

i. morning and met Bob in the verandah. 

5 He greeted her warmly, and sent her to 

C find Ada, who was busy in the kitchen. 

«: Leila took off her hat and cloak and went 

to Ada. After a few words had been 
I exchanged Ada said, '' Matilda and I are 

I so busy, Leila, I wish you would take 

Adam his lunch ; it is all ready." 

Leila got the tray and took the lunch 
into the sitting-room. Adam was there 
alone, standing with his back to the fire- 
place. She thought how much better he 
looked, nearly strong now, as well as 
tall, and his eyes no longer hoUow. She 
put her tray down near him on the table. 
He came to her and took both her hands 
with his. 

*' It is good to have you back, Leila," 
he said. He knew as well as she did that 
it was the first time he had ever called 
her so, but he did not know what a new 
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look was in hii ejes, and that the slight 
half- smile upon his lips was strangely 
sweet Leila saw and felt a hot flush' 
liseto her face, she was taken by sur- 
prise, his manner generally was so im- 
personal Then vexed to find herself 

flnsiiing, she looked up at him, and tried •Ht 

to speak as usual ; she did not want him CI 

to think she was offended, or that she pi 

thought he meant more than friendliness. i^ 

It was beyond her power; the words 3 

would not oome, and murmuring some-^ ^ 

thing about not being well, she tried to- * 

turn and leave the room. But Adam had ^ 

her hands still, and he would not let her- 
go ; he put his arms round her and held 
her; he loved her at any rate far too 
well to see her suffe?. 

''Ah, Leila, tell me, is there any hope- 
for me, may I some day" — ^they both 
broke down, and soon she was sobbing, 
on his breast, and he was consoling her 
after a fashion that was not likely to- t 

suggest to LeUa any doubts as to the «^ 

warmth of his feeling. He forgot to think 
of himself at all, he was thinkhig so much 
of her ; the reaction had tried her too^ 
much ; she had believed he did not cara 

M 2 
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-for her. He made her talk to him and 
tell him all about it, and the reserved 
.^1 Leila had soon confeBsed everything to 

^1 him. She told him she had not very long 

C!' {oand oat how much she cared^ and then 

£; it had rather frightened her, she did not 

^' know what to do. 

C" 

l! ''But I did not mean to be unhappy. I 

^i knew that I should always be glad that I 

IC; loved you, only just for the time it was 

«; hard to control myself; but I knew I 

should soon learn that, and I would not 

l\ have been without the remembrance of 

II ^ou and of all that this time has been to 

I me for all that the world could offer." 

A. great feeling of gratitude welled up 
in Adam's heart; the world seemed 
beautiful^ and full of the free goodness of 
the Lord. He prayed in silent reverence 
that he might be found worthy to love 
and guard and cherish this precious gift. 
His doubts were gone, for the time at 
least ; she was so happy that he was 
happy too. The present was enough ; to 
talk about any remote futures was im- 
possible. 

The morning flew away. Mr. Barring- 
ton returned with Georgy, whom he had 
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teken out for a walk, aod Leila had ta 
oeme down to common earth again. 

Leila would not come to dinner, ahe^ 
did not want to face them all at once. C 

She stayed in her own room ; Ada came § 

in and kissed her and cried and laughed ^ 

and congratulated, and scolded because- ^ 

Adam's lanch had not been eaten when M 

the doctor said he was to be fed up, and ]^ 

told Leila she must not be selfish, and 
ran to the kitchen to bring Leila some 
coffee, and told her she must take care of 
herself. When she went away Bob 
knocked at the door, and asked if 
he might come in. He kissed her 
and congratulated her gravely and 
very warmly, and assured her 
of his thorough approval. By- and- by 
Adam came to ask if she would go down 
to the rocks with him. They had a per- 
fectly lovely afternoon. Adam lay at her 
feet with the light of her countenance 
upon him, her restful manner had come 
back to her, but her eyes were shining and 
tender. She seemed already used to her 
new happiness, and ready to let it mak& 
an atmosphere of serene peace around her. 
The great rocks were above them and the^ 
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giant Bea below. Eyerything seemed to 
Adam to harmonize with the free large- 
ness of Leila's nature. He was deeply 
happy ; he thought of a line she had read 
-to him — 

'** There will I heal me of my grievous wound." 

He told Leila this was the island-valley 
of Avilion. She thought he was speaking 
of recovery from illness, but it came back 
to her, looking at this lime by the light of 
after events, and then she knew what 
he had meant. They had no need 
^o make acquaintance with each other, 
they had talked so much already ; 
every word, every allusion, was received 
as by a familiar friend, but they had had 
^hitherto very little personal talk, and 
they had to tell each other their bio- 
graphy. They did not hurry, they took 
dt in fragments, and talked over every 
little thing, and enjoyed each others' 
-sayings and descriptions. Meanwhile 
though they made no demonstrations of 
an ordinary love-like sort, (they were 
within possible sight of people in boats 
out at sea,) Leila never for one moment 
Attempted to conceal that tihe had given 
^herself away and was entirely and 
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unreaervedly his. Some women like 
alwayi to have ■omething in xeierve, 
something more to give, some freah 
oaprioe or changefiil mood to surprise 
their loversy and to keep them from grow- 
ing tired) and if they have consented to 
accept a second-rate person, or one with 
whom they have no special affinity, they 
are no doubt wise in their generation ; bat 
Leila was promised to a man to whom she 
felt proud to belong, with whose mind she 
felt her noblest thoughts in harmony ; the 
more perfectly they could know and com- 
prehend each other, the more would be 
theirs of that truest highest life to which all 
material things should be only the servants 
or the slaves. So Leila thought, and 
wore her happy pride openly as a garment 
to bless her lover's eyes. She never 
doubted that he loved her as entirely ; 
why else should he have sought her 1 He 
made no protestations, it is true, but she 
did not want aby. She made none her- 
self. 

Adam was happy ; yet he felt with a 
great humility that he was receiving far 
more than he was giving. Nevertheless 
he did not afflict himself, he was 
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not a man afraid to be gratefoL 
He resolved he would aooept her 
N^ love and let it pour upon him till it 

Q healed him, and then he would spend all 

]|^ the rest of his life in showing her his 

cij gratitude. She was a God-sent gift to 

S* him to heal his grievous wound, she 

c::i would cure him as she had cured his 

i:: physical malady, and then she should have 

?' a whole man devoted to her service ever- 

C more. The fiend came back to him that 

*: night and Adam laughed and defied it. 

The fiend brought Ermentrude again into 
his brain, and he answered scornfully that 
Leila was worth a hundred thousand 
i| Ermentrudes. The fiend bade him remem- 

ber the passion he had felt for Ermen- 
trude^ and how every pulse had throbbed 
and every nerve thrilled at the touch of 
her hand, and bade him contrast this with 
his untroubled calm in Leila's presence, 
and he told the fiend that heavenly peace 
was better than earthly passion. At that 
the fiend took flight, thoroughly routed^ 
and Adam went to sleep in perfect bliss 
with Leila's love-lit face shining on him 
through the darkness. But he woke in 
the middle of the night and made himself 
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miserable without the aid of any fiends^ 

because he could not be as frank to Leila 

as she was to him. He wished most •» 

earnestly to tell her .everything. He £ 

thought over the whole case again^ trying ^ 

to see if it were possible, or if not every- § 

thing how much he could tell her, and ^' 

he again made up his mind that for ^ 

the present he must keep silence. A half- ^ 

confession would be absolutely deceiving. M 

If he tried to tell her without mentioning ^ 

the Barringtons' part in the affair his 

own conduct would appear intolerable, if 

not absolutely monstrous. On the other 

hand it would be manifestly unfair to tell 

her any part of what the Barringtona 

had done while she was under their 

roof ; it might lead to a serious quarrel f 

he must wait till they were married; 

then he ran the risk that she would 

be seriously hurt that he had not told 

her before. Perhaps after a while he 

would be strong enough to mention 

calmly to her the outward fact that he 

had been engaged before without giving 

her the Inward history; but the whole 

affair was so awfully recent to be treated 

in that style. He ceased teazlng himself 
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at last, blessing Leila's sweet unezactlng 
serenity that asked no qaestions and de- 
manded no vows, and he resolyed that for 
the future at least she should have abso- 
lute sincerity from him« and especially 
that he would never exaggerate by word 
or deed the feeling o( the moment. The 
fruits of his new life should be laid only 
as they were ripe upon that holy shrine. 

Through the busy exciting days which 
followed, her serenity was an immense 
blessing to everybody, and to Adam was 
a source of great comfort and strength. 
There was much business to be got 
through, and many things to be 
thought of and arranged. She gave her 
mind to the business till it was settled, 
and then put it away as a trifle, and 
declined to trouble over it any more. If 
anything went wrong she set it right if 
she could, or pointed out that it really 
did not matter much after all. 

" When the great things of our life are 
right," she said to Adam, ** I think it 
very ungrateful to let little troubles pre- 
vent us from enjoying the blessed happi- 
ness." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Some of the bnaineaa that filled thii S 

tim. matt be .poken oL The fint tUog | 

was the baying of Oorea. Mr. Barring- Zi 

ton took an early opportunity to propoie C: 

to Leila hia favourite aoheme. Leila was ^ 

anxious to know what Adam thought of i^ 

it. He thought that in the end it would ^ 

probably be very advantageous, but ^ 

that the drawback was that for • 

the present they would be really ^ 

poor, in spite of Leila's money and ^ 

his own work. Still it was a great 
thing to see how to use his work 
thoroughly for their joint advantage. The 
nearness to Gilmour Lelia thought made 
up for a great deal, and she admired 
Oorea and thought much might be done 
with the place. Adam insisted that if 
Oorea were bought it should be settled on 
Leila, and to this she had to consent, 
though unwillingly. Then there was 
great excitement about the auction, and 
to know whether the price that they could 
offer for it had been sufficient ; it proved 
to have been a very near touch, but Mr. 
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Barrington's agent made the highest bid, 
and Leila was sovereign lady of Gores. 
^ Meanwhile there had be^n much making 

O of plans. If they succeeded in getting 

1^ Oorea it was certainly advisable that 

Ql Adam and Leila should take possession as 

^i» . soon as possible. Adam might go first by 

^^ himself, but there were many reasons 

•^ why Leila's presence there from the 

t-j beginning would be an advantage. 

«« ^^ Adam needs to be cared for, for one 

thing/' thought Leila. She had taken an 

!^ opportunity to ask the doctor what he 

^ thought of Adam's health. He told her 

C that he believed the pleurisy had been th& 

i means of carrying off the effects of the 

Northern Territory fever, for he certainly 
^ was far less troubled with those than 

' might have been expected from the way 

he suffered at first, and that he considered 
Adam had made so far a very satisfactory 
recovery from the pleurisy, but that he 
would foe some time in regaining his 
strength completely, and that some weak- 
ness of the chest was of course left and a 
tendency to take cold, so that he ought ta 
take great care not to overdo himself nor 
expose himself during the coming winter. 
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If he passed the winter well he would 
probably by the next sammer be as strong 
as ever he was in his lifoi but that, the 
doctor hinted, was not quite so strong 
«a the young man himself thought. 
''He has a great deal of energy, 
Miss Tresham, and a nervous system 
capable of rising to any emergency,** said 
the doctor, '^ but there is danger in such 
a temperament when there is not quite 
enough constitutional strength to back 
it." 

Leila thought that if she were at 
Gilmour and he at Oorea he would be 
under continual temptation to take the 
long drive or ride, and there would be an 
added risk of exposure with the winter 
close at hand which ought to be avoided. 
These considerations determined LeUa to 
adopt Mr. Barrington's suggestion that 
the marriage should take place at once, 
though, as he told her, they would be 
only too happy to have her at Gilmour 
for as long as she liked. Adam told her 
that he wanted her to come at once if she 
could easily make up her mind to it. 

" But I will not have you do it, if yon 
do not like it," he said. 
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'*I Bhonld like it much better if we 
could stay down here a little longer," she 
replie J^ ^' but as that cannot be I will do 
as you wish/' 

It was arranged that the marriage was 
to take place in town just three weeks 
after the day they were engaged. Then 
the Barringtons would return to Gilmour 
and Ada would see that a room or two at 
Oorea was habitable for them. A.dam and 
Leila were to take possession there after 
a short honeymoon of a few days. Every 
day then would be of consequence at the 
station. It would be the end of the 
first week In ApriL There had been much 
discussion about all these plans. The 
Barringtons had to leave the Port Elliot 
cottage, for their term was expiring, and 
the cottage was let to another tenant. 
They had at first intended to have the 
wedding very quietly in the little Church 
at Port Elliot, and it had been a great 
disappointment when they asked to have 
the cottage for a week or two longer to 
find that they could not 

But that very day a cousin of Mr. 
Barrington's, Mrs. Frank Hastings, came 
to call. 8he was married to an Adelaide 
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merchant and lived in a nioe hooae at 
Parktide, and had a large family to put 
into it. She told Ada she had hoped to 
OBoape the worry of moving away for a 
change this summer as all the family 
seemed well, bat her delicate lame boy 
had begun to look pale and thin, and her 
husband had been worried with businees 
troubles, and so they had suddenly deter- 
mined to come down to Port Elliot, though 
the season was far advanced, just for two 
or three weeks. She knew Ada was there, 
and came at once to find her out ; she 
hoped^ to see something of her now, a 
pleasure she so seldom had. 

" Who was that lovely girl I saw 
leaving the house just as I came up V* she 
asked. 

'* That was my sister. Do you call her 
lovely ] most people say she is plain." 

"Most people have no eyes. Why 
Bob told me the same thing, only he did 
say he did not think so himself. I never 
dreamed that could be Miss Tresham." 

''It is that white hat/' said Mrs. 
Barrington; ''it does suit her beauti- 
fuUy !" 

"Nonsense, my dear woman ! it is those 
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•eyes, and that months and what a lovely 
glow on her oomplexion ! And a perfect 
£gnre, and exquisite style." 

<* She is generaUy pale/' said Mrs. £ar- 
^ rington^ ''but she is very happy just 

«?:i now ; she is just engaged to that young 

1^ man who was with her." 

^ *' Ah ! a fine-looking man, too ! what a 

f^ nice pair ; somehow it did not strike me 

1:^^ they were engaged." 

iJi And then, feeling like all well-consti- 

^ tuted persons a strong interest in a love 

ISi utory, she began to make Ada tell her all 

about it. Ada told her of the buying of 

^ Oorea^ and the hurrying on of the mar- 

«t riage, and now the wony that they had 

^ to leave their house, and they did not 

'^ know whether to try to get another house 

I at Port Elliot^ or to have the wedding at 

«, Oilmour after all. The last idea was 

^ to try to get a furnished house in town 

for a week or two for the convenience of 
business, and to have the wedding in 
town. That would break the journey 
nicely too. Then the sympathizing lady 
heard all about Adam's illnees, and how 
they nursed him, and she thought it all 
very delightful and romantic. At this 
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point a churmlng idea ooouned to her. 
Why should not the Barringtons take 
poMession of their empty house ? The 
senrants were in it and a very responsible -^ 

woman in charge ; it was true that they g 

had been going to tnm out rooms and do § 

thorough cleaning, but they were not to 3i 

begin till next week, because they had not t: 

been able to get the men, so she could 2! 

easily send up to stop it. She grew very ^ 

enthusiastic as her plan deyeloped, and ^ 

said she would go straight home and talk ^ 

to her husband, and then they would both • 

come up in the evening and make acquain- 
tance with the young people. They came,, 
and the invitation was so warmly pressed 
that at last the great kindness was accepted. 

There were lawyers to be hurried, and 
other business connected with the station 
had to be transacted, and for all this the 
town house was an immense advantas^e. 
Of trousseau troubles there were none. 
Leila had brought a large outfit from Bog- 
land, and all she wanted was her wedding- 
dress. She was in correspondence with 
one of the Adelaide shops upon this 
exciting subject; and she owned she^ 
should not be sorry to see her dress while 

N 
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itwBS in process. It was agreed that 

Adam and Leila should spend the first 

few days after the wedding in the large 

^ empty house, and the Barringtons were to 

^ -get as far as Eapunda on their way home, 

1^ on the eyening of the day itself. 

*r-( Mr. Hastings and Adam were finding a 

O great deal to say to each other, Mr. Bar- 

^ rington and Leila listening, while Mrs. 

ta Hastings and Ada enjoyed a confidential 

^ -chat in a corner. 

^' My dear," whispered Mrs. Hastings, 

^ " shall you ask Ermentrude to the 

C wedding ? I suppose you know she is in 

2 Adehiide r 

C " No, indeed, I did not ! I am sure 

•Bob would not allow me to ask her." 
J ! V' She behaved very badly, very badly ; 

I und I don't wonder Bob was angry ; but 

the question is, my dear, whether it is 
i worth while carrying on these family dis- 

sensions. My husband thinks not We 
> left our cards on them at their hotel, 

although we don't approve of it at all you 
■ know, and I was wondering whether you 

could not use your influence with Bob. 
A wedding is such a capital opportunity 
for a reconciliation. And you see it will 
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be SO marked If you have the wedding in 
town amd don't ask them. Everybody 
will know there ia a family quarrel" 

" I am snre it would be no use. I am 
«ure Bob would not But we shall have 
the wedding very quiet — we muat And 
if we ask no one at all, it is not marked if 
we leave them out I do not want to do 
•anything that would ever stand in the 
way of a reoondliationy but if people can- 
not get on together, it is better to say so 
«t once and have done with it, than to try 
to keep on terms, at the expense of con- 
tinual exasperation. I really do not 
believe Bob and Mr. Egerton would ever 
do anything but enrage each other^ and if 
we keep apart^ I dare say in time we shall 
wish each other welL" 

The Barringtons went up to town on 
the following Saturday, as their term at 
the cottage was ended, and took possession 
of their cousins' house. It turned out 
that the bedrooms had been dismantled, 
but those they needed were rearranged for 
them. Adam was going to a hotel in any 
case. He stayed at Port Elliot tUl the 
Monday with Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, for 
he and Mr. Hastings had discovered at 

N2 
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the last moment that they ooald be* 

mutually adrantageoua in the way dt busi* 

^ nes8 ; so Mr. HastiDgs invited him to stay 

^ and talk oyer details. The days in town were 

c^ crowded with business, the first rains had 

i£ come unusually early and the nights were 

T^ cold and damp. Adam complained to 

i;^;. Ada that he saw nothing of Leila now. 

^ They were waiting in a carpet shop for a 

1^ very slow man. She said he was very un- 

^^^ reasonable when they had been together 

'^ for some hours that day in furniture shops 

^ and other places buying things for Corea. 

C '^ It Is all very well," said Adam^ ** I have 

C had it borne in on me forcibly to-day that 

C Leila knows how to combine the frugal 

and the love of the beautiful, but yon 
I might ask me down to Parkside for the 

f evening, if it is only that I may have » 

chance to tell her so." 



**I shall do nothing of the kind. I 
want her to myself these last few even- 
ings j and I am not going to be respon- 
sible for haviog you out in the night air* 
Tou are very well now and to please me 
you must do nothing risky till the wed- 
ding is over. After that you can fight it 
out with Leila." 
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^' There won't be any fighting. My 
pleasure will be to do all she Baya." 

*' I dare say. Curiously enough Leila 
thinks she is going to do all you say." 

*^ Oh, nonsense ! I could not be exposed 
to an obedient wife; It would be quite 
-too demoralizing." 

'^ How are you going to get out of what 
it says in the serrioel" asked Leila. 
'^Command me once for all I suppose 
•not to be obedient." 

'^ Here comes this worthy man. Tell 
fne if you will have me on Sunday." 

"Tes ; you may come on Sunday." 

But on Sunday Leila, who had found 
town and shopping very fatiguing, was 
knocked up with a thoroughly bad head- 
ache. Adam was anxious about her, but 
the next day she was pretty well and able 
to pay a farewell visit to the lawyer, where 
several documents, scrip transfers, and 
deeds of various natures wanted signing. 
'Something was not quite ready, and 
LeUa had to wait. Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rington, who had been there also, 
liad gone away, leaving Adam to escort 
Leila to a meeting-place agreed on be- 
tween the sisters. Mr. Williams, the 
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lawyer, was an old family friend, and h» 
had taken oonaiderable interest in the 
young peoples' aftairs. He had been 
mnoh scandalized at first at the haste with 
which he was required to accomplish his 
deeds, but finally he had been driven to- 
admit that a much shorter document than 
that which he had been devising would 
suffice for the purpose of settling her own 
property and Adam's Broken Hill shares 
upon Leila. Leila objected to both part* 
of the arrangement. 

<< It is all right," said Adam. '< With 
all my wordly goods I thee endow/ 
Tou are not the only person who can 
quote the service. I am glad I have got 
some worldly goods worth having. Those 
shares are to pay a dividend in two or 
three weeks, and then, they say, the same 
every month. Tou will have some pocket- 
money to spend in sptte of having tied up 
all your own to start me with a station." 

*'You will have to take care of him,. 
Mm Tresham," said Mr. Williams ; **for 
he won't take care of himself. I don't 
quite see hew he means to pay his tailor'* 
bill." And Mr. Williams went off Uy 
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harry hla derk, leaviDg Adam and Leila 
together. 

*' I hope yon agree/' she said, **thafe i 

ihifl settlement is entirely foolish and ^ 

formal" | 

'* Formal, I sappose, but not foolish/' % 

he answered. ^ 

" Sorely you do not suppose there is ta ;! 

be any mine and thine between us." 3 

" It is not that at all, dear ; I can take- ;2 

gifts from you quite easily ; I have taken |^ 

so much already that Oorea Is little in ^ 

comparison. It is simply that when I 
accept, I like to acknowledge that I am 
accepting. Do you know that I am just 
beginning to learn what living really 
means ? I wish I knew how to acknow- 
ledge that debt fittingly." 

He felt splendidly well and strong and 
happy. He was finding out what it was 
to be in love with a reality instead of a 
figment of the imagination. The diffe- 
rence in reflex action made his sensationa 
in fact entirely new. And yet little 
scraps of talk like these were all that fate 
vouchsafed him during the last ten daya 
of his three weeks' engagement. 
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The wedding was over. Adam and 
Xeila stood in the verandah watching the 
carriage containing Mr. and Mrs Barring- 
ton disappear behind the shrubs of the 
neighbouring gardens, and then they 
turned slowly indoors to the drawing- 
room on the left-hand side of the entrance 
without noticing the approach of a light 
buggy and pair of horses driven by a man 
in livery which came from the direction 
opposite to that which the Barringtons 
had taVen. Leila was looking through a 
side window into a shrubbery full of beauti- 
ful trees ; she was half bewildered by her 
happiness, as she tried to realize that the 
deed was done by which she gave her 
whole life to Adam Falkner and received 
hiB in return, i^dam came to her and 
laid his hand fondly on her shoulder. 
She looked at him without speaking, her 
heart too full for words. He drew 
her tenderly towards him, deeply pene- 
trated by the exqulsiteness of the ripening 
moment, as she flushed and thrilled under 
his look and touch. They had not heard 
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'the gate click, nor noticed as they might 
have done from the other window 
iiomeone advancing up the path; but 
now the door was flang open 
and they turned and saw a yislon of fury 
upon the threshold. Brmentrude with 
blue fire flashing from her eyes stood 
before them, and Adam saw instantly 
that this woman was not the Brmentrude 
of his past dreams. It was not merely 
that the scales had fallen from his eyes. 
Her outward change had kept pace with 
her spiritual deterioration. Bven in that 
brief moment her rouged and painted 
face jarred upon his sight, and in the 
features swollen with undignified rage, he 
read the story of her rapid decline from 
the levels on which she had been reared. 
Leila, though troubled at the intrusion, 
remembered both that the ball door was 
standing open, and that Ermentrude might 
think fit to dispense with ceremony in her 
cousin's house. She had neither time nor 
inclination to guess at the reason of Mrs. 
Egerton's anger, and going forward with 
her usual grave sweetness of manner a 
little tempered by unconscious reserve, 
she held out her hand murmuring words 
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of greeting. Ermentrude moved a step- 
or two towards her, but aa she saw the^ 
hand she laughed and swept acornf ally 
aside, her scintillating eyes fixed upon 
Adam. 

''Perhaps you are not aware, Mrs. 
Egerton," he said, *'that your- cousin is 
at Port Blliot just now with her husband 
and family; Mr. Hastings has kindly 
lent this house to me and to my wife." 

Leila looked at him ; there was some- 
thing peculiar in the tones of his quiet 
Toioe ; this, and a certain deepening of 
the lines of his face, told her that he was 
feeling far more than could be accounted 
for by annoyance at the unceremonious- 
disturbance. Adam's feeliugs in fact were 
so numerous that they fought each 
other and left him calm; anxiety 
for his wife, fear how she would bear 
what Ermentrude might say next, the 
swift comparison between the two and 
devout thankfulness that this one was his 
and not the other, the last waves following 
his departed love surging through his 
brain in the form of an infinite pity for 
the woman who had been so much to him, 
for himself the sense that a sword was 
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about to fall, and that he had been an 
awfolfool to have allowed it to be possible 
that it shonld fall in this manner; 
wiihal^ an odd sense of relief that there 
would be no longer anything to oonoeal 
from Leila. Therefore^ gently ai his 
words were spoken, there was a oertaln 
light emphasis as he said '^my wife" 
which enraged Ermentrude more than 
ever ; she felt as if he had defiled her to 
her to do her worst, and though indeed 
she had oome intent on doing it, she 
wanted to see him look beseeching, not 
defiant. 

*' Your wife," she said bitterly, ''how 
dare you call her so to me ? Not five 
months since you wrote me this," and she 
floorished Adam's last letter posted in 
Port Darwin just before he knew of her 
marriage. *' Shall I show you the place 
where you said I was the only woman you 
had ever loved or could love, and will yon 
pretend to me that you love now, in 
five months, this pale sphritless thing? 
You know you don't, you are basely pre- 
tending. What is the attraction? It 
certainly cannot be her beauty, it must be 
her money. Ah! you have not toldher. 
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I see. I thought you would not dare. 
You knew she would not have you if you 
did. I wish I had heard the news a little 
sooner. I would have told her a few 
faots. Tou are a villain^ Adam Falk- 
ner ! Tou plead and plead with me and 
win my heart, and then you throw away 
every ohanoe which could enable you to 
marry me^ and leave me to my fate, 
while you go marrying somebody else. 
You need not think I love you now. I 
should like to tear your hair out. You 
might have had the decency to wait a 
year." 

Leila had retreated to the other side of 
the room, pale and proud^ declining even to 
look towards the letter which Ermentrude 
had waved in her face. She stood gazing 
at them. Adam had advanced to Ermen- 
trude with a stern look as she spoke of 
his wife, but she had possession of the 
field, and she had gone on with rapid 
pouring words, until at last his eyes upon 
her stopped her. 

" There are no secrets between you and 
me, Mrs. Bgerton," he said. " Whatever 
you know about me you are at liberty to 
tell to any one you like, but I cannot 
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haye yon stay In the room with my wife 
now, beoauae yon have inaulted her. Have 
the goodnefls to leave UB." She saw that 
she most go, and with a look of fiery 
jealousy at Leila she departed. Adam 
turned to Leila, bat neither spoke till 
they had heard her carriage drive away. 

" It is you that have insulted me/' said 
Leila. ''Is it possible that you came 
straight to me from making vows to that 
woman V 

Adam was silent. It seemed equally 
false to answer yes or no. 

''Tell me, Adam," said Leila, "for I 
must know. Did you love her as she says 

you did V 

" Yes/' said Adam. 

The past was present with him, all its 
bliss and all its woe, mingled with a bitter 
shame that it was to this olay-idol he had 
given his worship, aud his low- voiced 
" Yes" had a tone in it like the cry of a 
spirit in pain. How often afterwards in 
the silent watches of the night that tone 
came back to Leila's ear, and helped her 
to understand the history that now she 
would not learn. Now it only angered 
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her, and ahe went on fearfully bat reaolyed 
to know the wont 

" Three weeks ago to-daj, Adam^ when 
we were engaged — Adam^ can you tell me 
that you had quite got over it then 1" 

Adam thought of the bitter night he 
had passed three weeks ago last night; 
it seemed like another life, but only three 
weeks were gone since then ; and he 
answered "No." 

His heart was full of grief and shame. 
One speech of Brmentrude's had given 
him an almost unbearable stab ; when she 
aaid that he had not told Leila because 
he knew that if he had she would not 
have accepted him ; he recollected there 
were some reasons, which had seemed at 
the time good, why she should not be told, 
bat now he could not even remember what 
they were, and the suspicion that perhaps 
unconsciously to himself the fact had been 
as Brmentrude said, seemed to open to 
his view a ghastly depth of undreamed-of 
baseness in his own mind. To Leila it 
appeared that he had pronounced his own 
condemnation. The miserable moment 
prolonged itself to an eternity, and then 
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'he WM ronaed by Leila passing near him 
to reach the door. 

She spoke, in a cold proud voioe unlike 
any tone be had ever heard heard from 
her before. 

'^I am going upstairs now. I shall 
probably oome down again to tea. I wish 
ihe servants to know as little as possible 
until I have decided what to do." 

'*Do not go away. Let me tell you 
about it/' he pleaded, and he tried to 
take her hands, but she drew them away 
and walked towards the fireplace. 

''If you have anything to say, I will 
listen; but pray do not speak as to one 
who you think loves you. You have 
killed all that. I cannot love where I do 
not respect. If you have anything to say 
that would juHtify you to an enemy, say 
it ; nothing less would be of any use." 

Adam recovered himself under the 
shook of her words. The light of the 
story he had to tell was her love ; if that 
blessed and radiant gift had been with- 
drawn, what story was there 1 But the 
idea that he could be supposed under 
such circumstances to make any claims 
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for hlmBelf of any sort upon her, stang: 
him into speech and action. 

" I have nothing to say thafc would be 
any juBtification before an enemy ; I 
begin to doubt whether I could justify 
myself before a friend. If ever in the 
future you wish to know how it has seemed 
to me, ask me and I will tell you. But 
now we will speak no more of the past. 
Ton must blame me as much as you will. 
We must think of the future. I see that 
you are bitterly regretting your marriage 
this morning. Is not that true V* 

'* Tes, it is true," said Leila. 

" I regret it then also most unfeignedly,'*^ 
he went on. ''This being so, we ought 
to take instant action. If at once, now, 
before three hours are gone, 1 give notice 
that we both wish to have the marriage 
dissolved; I am not sure enough abouc 
the law to say that it can be done, but I 
think it is very probable, and at least I 
will promise you that no effort shall be 
wanting on my part to give you back your 
freedom at any rate, either in that or in 
some other way. Of course I shall leave 
you at once, and I shall telegraph to Bar- 
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rington to oome back to yoa by the morn- 
ing train." 

" Thank yon," said LeUa, more gently 
than she had yet spoken. "Sit down, 
please. I want to think a little." 

They sat down opposite to each other 
by the fireplace and for a while there was 
sUenoe. At last Leila spoke. 

'^Ton prevent me from hating you, 
Adam. A few minutes ago I felt as if I 
must at all hazards get away out of your 
sights and never see you any more. But 
I understand now that it has been partly 
some terrible mistake, and that you did 
not comprehend the great wrong yon 
were doing me. After all you ha^e been 
In a certain way sincere. I suppose I 
have been blind ; I remember now as I 
look back that you have never once told me 
that yon loved me." 

" I told you so this morning^ Leila/' he 
answered, in the rich deep tone that his 
voice took when he was strongly moved. 
She did not heed, not at the time at 
least ; she had been too terribly outraged 
by the whole scene with Ermentrude. To 
her Innocent girlish ideas it would have 
been far more of a blow than Adam had 
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ftt all realized to learn in aoy manner that 
he had been engaged before^ though if he 
had told her himself she would have soon 
got oyer whatever was unreasonable in her 
way of taking it, and if he had told her 
on the first day of their engagement in 
the midst of her unexpected happiness 
it would have been quite easy for her to 
bear it, but to learn it now suddenly, 
and in such a manner ; to find that it waa 
so recent, and worse than all that it was 
to Ermentrude, whose conduct was 
revolting every instinct of her nature, had 
been too much for her to bear even 
before she questioned Adam; thus 
wounded love and wounded self-love, 
resentment for the concealment and a 
little of the egotism of youth had worked 
together and produced a mood of righteous 
indignation and of what she felt to be just 
anger which clouded her perceptions. 

Toung people cannot have every thing ; 
the world is theirs, and things that are 
and things that are to come; but tho 
divine enlightening compassion and 
tenderness and sense of pathos belong to 
enlarged experience and to riper years. 

'*ThepaBtis gone; you said so your- 
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self/' she answered with added coldness ;. 
'' we have to think of the future." And 
then she relapsed Into silence, and sank 
back in her chair in a sort of reverie. 
Adam spoke at last. 

'* If you wish me to do as I said there is 
not much time to lose, for steps certainly 
ought to be taken to-day. I am ready to 
do either that or to make any other 
arrangement that you choose which will- 
be least unendurable to you.'' 

Leila roused herself. 

'*! think it is very unlikely that you 
could get the marrii^e dissolved," she 
said, *'and the exposure and publicity 
would be very painful to me. I don't feel 
that there is anything now for me in life 
for which it would be worth whUe to go 
through* it. And it would be awful for 
Ada and Bob, and they have happiness 
worth calling happiness, which it would 
be a crime to spoiL And yet when you 
propose to me to have the marriage dis- 
solved, you make me feel that I can still 
endure to live. What I feel to be the 
least intolerable future left to me is that 
we should agree privately that it is dis- 
solved without any public scandal, and 

02 
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that I should endure my muery in Bilence 
and not let any one else know anything 
about ii Are you willing to agree to 
thlfl?" 

'^ Let me understand a little moie. Do 
you mean that you still wish to go to 
Corea V 

' ' Tes. I don't think I shall care where 
I am. It would be better to be further 
from Ada, it would be easier to prevent 
her from finding out ; but at any rate it is 
a gain to oarry out plans already made. 
I had rather be away from you as far as 
my own feelings are concerned^ and you I 
daresay would rather be free from me ; 
but when we have made such a terrible 
mistake we ought to be willing to save 
other people from suffering as we suffer'' 
(as I suffer she had been about to.say, but 
she looked at his face, and she said we^ 
which was a tiny grain of comfort for 
Adam); ''we can learn to Interfere as 
little as possible with each other." 

'*I told you I would do whatever you 
wish, and of course I will, but I entreat 
you not to begin this without counting the 
cost. It will be far harder than jou know. 
I do not mean only for me — I am pre- 
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pared to endure hardaessi and I will 
endure it as long as I can — ^but for you. 
Think what it will be to carry on to alF 
the world continually the fiction that we 
are husband and wife when we are not. 
If you treat me with open coldness your 
will soon create as much scandal as if we 
lived avowedly separate, and how can yoo 
imitate even the calm friendliness of some 
married people when you look upon me- 
as" 

He broke off; **as an enemy" he had 
been about to say, but he could not get 
the word out, Leila knew what he meant. 
She was silent for a long tlme^ and then 
she answered^ ^'I was wrong to say that ; 
and I do not feel it now. Please try to 
forget if. If you will give me the shelter 
of your name and of your roof, (she did 
not seem to remember that it was her 
own roof,) I shall know that you are as far 
as is possible now a friend to me, and I 
will try by degrees to feel friendly to- 
you. 

Her voice trembled a little for the first 
time, but the hard cold look upon her 
face did not change at all. ^* I agree, '^ 
said Adam^ **that the experiment shalli 
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be tried ; if it is found to be unendurable 
we must think of some other plan ; thia 
at least gives us time. Now I propose 
that we go to Oorea at once. There at 
any rate is some work to do. If we try 
to stay on here, we shall both be dead by 
to-morrow night." 

At this moment came a knock at the 
door. A telegram had arrived from one of 
Adam's river friends who had ridden a long 
way to send him congratulations on his 
wedding-day. It should have arrived in 
iihe morning. 

*'How could we do it," said Leila, 
'* there would not be any buggy to meet 

'US. 

Adam explained to her how they could 
manage; leave the rail a little sooner 
than they would have done, and go by a 
cross-country mail which would take them 
to Blanchetown, where they could hire a 
^uf?87* They would leave Adelaide by 
the early train in the morning and get to 
'Oorea by evening. They would not find 
everything ready, but still all necessaries 
were thero, and the servants would be in 
-the house. It had been arranged that 
>they should work there first under 
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lfati1da*8 aad then ander Mn. Barring- 
ton's ■npervislon. 

"You might find the mail rather 
rongh/' he said; but Leila had already 
thought that she would be spared the long 
drive alone with him, and she decided for 
this plan. 

<<I wiU ring the bell," said Adam, 
** and ask to have some one sent to order 
a wagonette for us for the morning, and 
to telegraph to Boseworthy for places in 
the coach. Will you come and stand 
close by me that we may not cause specu- 
lation when the servaat comes in. They 
will think we are acting in consequence of 
the telegram." 

He rang the bell and put the telegram 
into the fire as he spoke. Leila came near 
to him and knelt on the fender-stool, and 
began putting the fire together. The 
same servant came in who had brought 
the telegram. 

''We have changed our plans," said 
Adam. ** We mean now to go home to- 
morrow and we must start by the early 
train. What is the easiest way to engage 
a wagonette to take us V 

The housemaid told hhn of the mar 
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whom Mn. HaBttngB constantly em- 
ployed, a ?ery trustworthy man, who llred 
near ; and the telegram also was soon 
arranged for. Then tea-time oame, 
a mere farce for both of them 
as far as eating was concerned, and 
they returned to the drawing-room 
with the evening before them to be 
killed somehow. They did not try ta 
talk. Leila got some books and maf^azines* 
turned over leaves, looked at pictures, 
read a little, and at last remembered that 
she ought to write a note to Ada to tell 
her they Were coming home, and wrote it 
about fourteen times before she could 
achieve one that she thought Ada would 
think natural. Adam did nothing. He 
did not read ; he could not bear to look 
at Leila ; it seemed as if her face of stony 
grief would kill him ; he sat gazing into 
the fire for an hour at a time without 
moving a muscle ; once or twice he got up 
to get something he thought Leila wanted, 
the ink or a stamp, and then returned to 
his fire gazing. At last, about half-past 
nine he rose and stood upright on the 
hearthrug looking at her. 

'' Leila/' he said, '' I do not like to ask 
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yon to liBten to anyihiDg more about 
myMlf, bat there is jast one thing I want 
to Bay now." 

" Yes," said Leila quietly. 

'*When you have wrecked a life I 
know quite woll it is no earthly use to say 
you are sorry, and I will not offer you 
useless words." 

He tried very hard to speak calmly, and 
he nearly succeeded. '* And I know too 
that it is very unlikely I shall ever be 
able to do anything that will make much 
difference to you, but will you remember 
that I wish most earnestly to do what I 
can. You need not be afraid that I shall 
ever attempt to pass the line you have 
given me; leaving feeling out of the 
question it is the merest duty, but if ever 
I could take away a moment's pain from 
you, it would be a relief to me." 

''His remorse is really very great," 
thought Leila, and she answered rather 
kindly, 

'* I do not exactly see what you can do,, 
but you may do anything there is. You 
have helped me to keep our secret already ; 
if you do that you will save me pain." 

^'Yes, I can do that," he said, feeling 
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that it was really something to have a 
secret in common. '*Yon must let me 
arrange for the rest of the time here." 

And he arranged to such good purpose 
that they left the house in the morning 
without any one in it having the least 
suspicion that anything unusual had 
occurred. He had spent the night on 
the dressing-room floor, rolled up in 
a spare blanket and his rug. He said 
he was a bushman and he could 
sleep anywhere. Leila did not see how 
to interfere, but she could not help 
remembering how lately he had been 
an invalid. She lay awake hour after 
hour. She was excited and feverish, and 
felt as if the walls and roof would stifle 
her. She got up and opened the window 
and let the night air blow in upon her. 
It was rather fresh than cold, and she 
lay more quietly after that. The chiming 
of the great clock in Adelaide came 
sweetly through the still air, and chime 
after chime found her still awakeand listen- 
ing. With dull and weary pain she lived 
threugh the events of the day again. She 
remembered every word that she or Adam 
or Brmentrude had spoken, but she was 
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incapable of really thinking about them or 
oonsidering what they meant. Her mind 
was arrested at last by the remembrance 
of Adam's look when Ermentrude came 
in. Certainly in no way a lover's 
look. She remembered it had struck 
her at the moment as beautiful. It was 
sorrowful with an expression like pity in 
it. She must try to think of it If she 
was to feel friendly towards him she must 
not dwell only on her own wrongs. Then 
she remembered how she had wondered 
what was the possible way of getting rid 
of Ermentrude ; how she had had time to 
fear that she would have hysterics or go 
into a fit^ or that they would have to send 
for the servants, and then how Adam had 
made her go with looking at her. '^ There 
is force enough in him at any rate^" she 
said to herself. But she had always 
known that^ since she had seen him 
bearing his pain in his illness. Some 
people would ssy that you ought to forgive 
everything to a man with force in him, 
but she could not ; she had always main- 
tained that Carlylean doctrine to be false 
and degrading. At last before daylight 
ehe heard Adam get up and after a while 
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he went downstaira. He had not slept 
either. When he waa no longer within 
sight of Leila's face, he had been able to 
think more calmly over the state of 
things. He possessed strongly that in- 
stinct which prompts an English gentle- 
man to make qaite sare that he takes to* 
himself the whole of the blame that he 
deserves in any given case before h» 
begins finding fault with any one else. 
Therefore he arraigned himself before a 
severe tribunal and investigated unflinch- 
ingly his own acts, omissions and motives 
in this case, knowing that to be aware of 
the exact degree and nature of a wrong^ 
may be an important step towards tho 
discovery of an atonement. The tribunal 
if severe was just. The trial ended in the 
acquittal of the prisoner from every 
serious charge, so far as his relations with 
Leila were concerned. He recognised as' 
fully now as he had done at the time, that 
frankness to her about his past bad been- 
at the first an impossibility ; more lately 
he might have written to her if he had 
thought of it, and now he wished 
he had, but he could hardly blame 
himself severely that in the press of 
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bnaliieBfl of the laat few days Ermentrude 
had gone quite oub of hia head; in fact 
lie was rather inclined to count that to 
himself for nghteousneBB. The worst that 
he coald say of himself was that he had 
allowed circumstances to be too much for 
him^ whereas if he had been man enough 
he supposed he would have mastered them. 

When he had got so far it was inevitable 
that he should take a less tragic view of 
the whole situation. He knew how oomr 
pletely she had loved him ; the shock to 
her had been great^ but it was not con- 
■ceivable that she should be long or 
completely estranged from him without 
serious fault on his own part. Their mis- 
fortune was that she had no such thorough 
Imowledge of him. *' I have never shown 
her all my heart/' he mused bitterly. '' If 
I had given her perfect truth she would 
have given me perfect trust." And here 
came in the danger that she might be 
permanently estranged by the feeling that 
she had given herself away^ and had been 
met only with disrespect and indifference. 
He had felt very forcibly that such a 
feeling was the cause of a great part of 
her anger. ''Did you coine straight to 
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me from making yowb to that woman f*^ 
Bat yet when she had time to look back 
he thought ahe must partly understand 
how much she had been to him. 

It will be seen that Adam did not share 
the opinion which the reader probably 
entertains that Leila was to blame. But 
then he had lived through the scene with 
her and shared the shock ; it had taken 
him some hours to feel himself clear from 
wrong, how could he wonder if it took her 
longer ? He felt too that there was one 
thing of which he had the most perfect 
right to be ashamed — the idol- worship of 
which he had been guilty towards Ermen- 
trade ; and this, which he deliberately ad- 
judged to be the most damaging fact in 
his whole past history, had been sud- 
denly and ruthlessly brought to Leila's 
knowledge, under circumstances that 
made it seem even worse than it was. As 
he remembered Ermentrude's repulsive 
fury loosed from all bonds of rdspect for 
herself or anyone else, her wanton desire 
to give pain, that which seemed to him 
almost the worst of crimes, he did not won- 
der thatLeilashould cast aside as worthless, 
for the time, anything for which she might 
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seem to haye to oompete with Ermentrade; 
he wondered rather whether she ooold ever 
forgive him that miBuse of his powers. 
Bat again he rested in the knowledge of 
her great affection for him. He felt that 
in her Ioto he had an advocate to plead 
for him when he could not plead for him- 
self. And he could not; that was a 
lesson to-day's experience taught very 
plainly. He reflected how the abandon- 
ment of all claim upon her had softened 
her, and how the first word of defence of 
himself had had the opposite effect. He 
saw that the first strong impulse that had 
come upon him, that after one fashion or 
another she ought to be set free, had taught 
him the right thing to say, and had already 
brought her so far as to promise that she 
would try by degrees to feel friendly to 
him. The lesson was obvious. And the 
circumstances on the whole were favour- 
able to him. He had a chance to dis- 
prove in the future whatever false acousap 
tions of disrespect or of indifference this 
day might seem to have brought against 
him. As to the one true accusation, that 
he must live down. A man should not be 
condemned for ever for the outgrown 
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faults of hifl youth. And surely here was 
his opportunity of atonement He had 
had everything too easily as yet, 
"all reoeiying and no gifing. Now had 
isome difficulty, and it was his turn 
to give. Now by courage, faith, and 
patience, he might do something, perhaps 
much, for his darling In her trouble. For 
that remained the worst of it, as it had 
been the worst at first. It was so awfully 
hard for her. How long would it be ? a year ? 
jb week ? he could not telL And at first at 
least he could do so little for her ; it was 
hard to stand by and see her suffer. For 
the present he must watch and wait, and 
be content with the day of small things. 

They met at breakfast. Adam's manner 
was quiet and composed. He succeeded 
in persuading Leila to eat, reminding her 
of the long day's work in store for 
her. They reached their train in 
excdlent time, and the fresh morning air 
did something to make amends for the 
sleepless night. He saw to' all the little 
travelling comforts, hot-water footstool, 
luDch-basket and so forth, but they were 
both very silent. 

At Freeling they left the train. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The inside of themaUcoach was crowded, 
but Adam helped Leila to a seat oatside. 
The day had grown warm by this time, 
bnk there was a pleasant breeze, and for 
the first few miles the seat on the top of 
the ooach did not seem nndesirabloj 
though their cushions were large mailbags. 
Adam had folded the rugs and arranged a 
portmanteau so that Leila should have 
something to lean against, but after they 
left the leyel roads and trim parks of that 
part of their journey and reached the 
hilly country Leila began to find it very 
fatiguing. She did not mind, it was a 
relief to have her limbs aching. The 
horses were sotrcely broken to harness at 
all, and had little idea of obeying reins or 
whip. They galloped at a mad pace up 
and down die hills, shaking tne luggage 
on the coach out of place and causing 
Leila's mailbag to seem an insecure 
perch. She did just' feel that she did 
not want to be dashed upon the ground ; 
the horses tore round comers, and 

p 
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the coach Bwajed Yiolently ; Adam 

took a flbawl from the roll of wraps, 

and without apology paraed it round her 

walat, and each time^ as one danger after 

another was threatened, ahe felt it drawn 

tightly in a Btrocg grasp, and at the same 

time Adam held with his disengaged hand 

the bag on which she sat. They reached' 

Blanchetown at last. There they hired a 

buggy and a man to drive^ and went on at 

once to Oorea. The last part of the | 

journey was very cold. Just at dusk the- ' 

driver put them down, benumbed and ^ 

tired^ at their own door, and went away. 

There was no light in the house, and , 

Adam asked Leila to wait for a minute 

while he went across to the station. He 

returned directly with a lighted lantern in. 

his hand and the key of the door. 

' * We shall find candles in the house/' he I 

said. *' Matilda has been here all day with 
one of our servants, but the other was- 4 

too tired with the journey to come over, 
so Matilda has taken the one back to- 
Gilmonr; the girl was timid. They 
will both be here in the morn- ' 

ing. I - hope you don't mind 
very much. I can easily manage." He 
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nnlocked the door and Leilft followed 
him into a broad passage^ rnnning the 
whole length of the house, with rooms 
opening on either side. He held the 
lantern at the first door on the right hand 
and she walked in. There were oandles 
on the mantelpiece, Adam lighted them 
and went away. The room was clean at 
least, the bare boards had been freshly 
scrubbed. The walls and ceiling were 
free from the dost and cobwebs Leila 
remembered. Fresh papers had been 
bought in town for the rooms^ but there 
had not been time to get these up ; how- 
ever a little paste had made the walls 
neat. The blinds were in their places, but 
the curtains lay folded on the table. A 
roll of matting and the square of carpet 
stood in opposite comers, ready to be laid 
down in the morning, and some logs were 
in the fireplace. A straight wooden 
couch, with a straw mattress, was under one 
window, and a table and some wooden 
chairs about the room. Their own furni- 
ture was not unpacked yet Adam came 
back with some small sticks in his hand 
and a kettle half full of water, and began 
to light a fire. A cheerful blaze was soon 

P2 
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oraokliDg np the ohlmney and he laid ibme 
of the logs of violet wood acroos the 
-flame. 

'<WiU yon teU me what to do]" 
<eaid Leila timidly, feeling helplew and 
tired, but nn willing to take it for granted 
that he was to do everything. 

<• We cannot do mnoh to-night" heiaid. 
•^ First I am going to get yon some tea. 
The room opposite is yours. It looks very 
tere, but do not be alarmed, I shall un- 
pack a little by- and -by. I wonder if you 
can manage to rest on this sofa." 

He drew it nearer to the fire and went 
away again. 

She was so thoroughly weary that at 
'last she did lie down, not feeling equal to 
•explore any part of the house beyond the 
two rooms. 

Adam came back with some food and a 
jug of milk he had obtained at the station ; 
•other things he had found in the ^ 

kitchen. The water boiled, and he made 
some tea. I 

<' lam afraid you are dreadfully tired," 
he said, and he lifted the table up to her I 

jofa, so that she need not move. 

*' The warmth seems to be taking some 
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of the ache out of my limbsj" Bhe 
answered. Presently she added, ''And 
the tea is very refreshing." 

He ministered to her wants without 
saying a word more than was necessaryy, 
and when tea was over he told her to lie^ 
still a little longer, and he went away. 
He came back for a minute to put some- 
water in the kettle, saying she might be- 
glad of some by-and-by. She lay quiet 
for some time, listening. She could Lear 
noises of hammer and tools in the 
verandah outside her room, and Adam 
going backwards and forwards from the- 
house to the verandah. At last sh» 
determined to go and see what he was 
doing. A door was open from her room 
into the next, and Adam was there with a 
roll of bedding. *'I have been unpack- 
ing for myself as well as for you," he^ 
said, ''Tour room is ready now. Tou 
will be able to have things more as you 
like to-morrow, but I hope you will find 
all that is necessary." 

The bare look was quite gone — a bright 
fire was burning on the hearth, candles- 
were alight on an improvised toilet table,. 
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■and her portmanteau uiutrapped by the 
side. 

She longed to thank him, but ehe did 
not dare. She could not expect him to 
accept thanks. And the expression of his 
face as she looked up at him was not at 
all inviting for any such experiment. He 
-seemed to understand, however, for he 
«aid — 

^' If only you do not mind too much 
^hat I have brought you to an empty 
house. Do not be frightened if you hear 
noises ; there are alwajs noises in these 
i>ush houses ; one has to ^et used to 
them. I am within call, if anything did 
really happen. Good night." 

She went back into the other room for 
her hot water, but Adam was not there. 

Leila liked her room. It was large and 
airy, and the fire seemed to furnish it. 
She was unhappy, but somehow not so 
unhappy quite as she had expected. The 
beginning of a suspicion that some of her 
misery was her own fault found its way 
that night into her head, and probably 
lightened her load in some degree, though 
it does not seem at first sight a bliss- 
inspiring reflection, nor had it as yet 
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gone farther with her than to make her 
think perhaps she had exaggerated a little, 
and there was not mnoh comfort to be got 
out of that However she was so tired 
that she qoiokly went to sleep, thinking 
that if she conld not thank Adam in one 
way she oould in another. He had looked 
almost pleased when she said the tea was 
refreshing, and it had been a relief to see 
a break in the look of patient pain his 
face had worn all day. So she at least 
had read his look ; probably no stranger 
would have seen anything but patience. 
She slept soundly after her fatigues and 
did not open her eyes till near dawn. 
Everything was perfectly quiet ; she did 
not believe that Adam was awake. An 
enterprising idea occurred to her; she 
would get up and prepare breakfast. She 
dressed very quietly, sot the kettle out of 
the room opposite^ and stole down the 
passage to the back door. She was afraid 
of the noise of opening it, so she let herself 
out by one of the French windows on the 
dining-room side of the house. She stood 
for a few minutes in the verandah looking 
out at the lovely prospect veiled in the 
eilver mists that are a special feature of 
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the Autanm landscape on the Murray* 
The Bhimmering waters of the reach lay 
smooth as glass spanned by a rustic bridge^ 
and reflecting vaguely the overarching 
trees and feathery seeding grasses. The 
east was reddening for the sunrise, and m- 
softened hazy light crept over the clifb, 
not yet bright enough to cause each 
Beparata object to cast a shadow. All* 
the surrounding rises were whitened with- 
olose-set dewdrops. She could see the 
high cliff which she had climbed when the 
Bjuringtons brought her here, before 
Mr. Phillips's troubles had reached their 
climax. 

She found the kitchen and began to- 
light the fire. She made several attempts- 
before she succeeded, and even after it 
was once alight she had many alarms lest 
it was going out again, bot it was fairly 
burning and the water beginning to ffeb- 
hot, when the back door opened and Adam- 
appeared. 

''Good morning," she said, "My fire- 
won't get on bo quickly as yours did." 

He looked astonished but only said,. 
'* I did not think you would feel so much» 
rested this morning." 
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He stood by her fire and congratulated 
her on her Buooeas. He smiled and spoke 
more brightly, bat she thought he looked 
very pale and tired. They talked a little 
more at breakfast than they had done 
at tea, because there were arrangementa 
to be made for the day. He wanted 
as soon as possible to take delivery of the 
station, a formal closing of the iMurgain 
which had been delayed for his con- 
venience ; he knew the agent with whom 
the business was to be transacted was in 
the neighbourhood^ and would be glad to 
get it over. He had to see about this first 
of all. The servants certainly and Mrs. 
Barrington possibly would be over from 
Gilmour early. The cases were all open 
and tbey could unpack. Only the beauti- 
ful piano, the Barringtons' wedding pre- 
sent, must wait, for it would take several 
men to put it in its place. The servants 
came from Gilmour without Mrs. Barring- 
ton; she had not yet had time to get 
Leila's letter, and she had sent the girla 
over with Instructions for their two days* 
work, promising to come the next after- 
noon to see if all was welL Everybody 
had a busy day and the house looked very 
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difierent by evening. The weather had 
tnmed quite warm again, the barometer 
stood high, and the mnoh wished-for rain 
was keeping off. They had had very Uttle 
at Corea aa yet. Adam was oocnpled 
chiefly outside the house. And in the 
evening he was going over some papers in 
the office with the agent, who had oome 
to Oorea when he heard Adam was there, 
to be in readiness for the morning. 

Adam left the office having with easily 
understood apologies disposed of the agent 
at the station for the night. He came 
suddenly upon Leila who had not heard 
his footsteps in the now matted hall. She 
was sitting by a shaded lamp with some 
sewing, but the sewing had fallen from 
her hand and she sat meditating. Her 
face had lost the hard cold expression it 
had at lirst, but the look was one of more 
entire and self-confessed misery. He 
divined that it had been a specially trying 
day whilst she put in order a house that 
could be no home for her, and arranged 
the things that had been bought with so 
different a mind. However she had done it 
and had made the room very pretty, and she 
had evidently no intention of inflicting 
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ber muerieB on him. She looked up at 
him asd began to talk about the small 
events of the day. He told her how there 
was to be a great mustering of boundary- 
riders and driving in and counting of 
aheep on the morrow at a place a few 
miles back from the river, where all the 
paddocks joined, and he suggested that 
she should come out to see it ; it would 
be a characteristic Australian sight, he 
eaid. He could drive her home in the 
middle of the day when the others left off 
for a rest, so she would be at home in 
time to see Ada. She hesitated, but 
agreed at last. Perhaps there were reasons 
in favour of it. It looked natural and 
would give her something to talk to Ada 
about ; and jast now she was longing to 
get Ada's lirst visit well over. 

The next morning was lovely, bright 
and cool, and they made an early start 
The broad natural road followed the wind- 
ings of the reach for some distance, and 
then struck, off into the back country 
across a great plain. They passed men 
eutting myall wood for the winter's use at 
the station, the fragrance from the newly 
eplit logs was like a bed of violets. Adam 
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drove dose by that she might smell it» 
Huge gamtrees cast a pleasant shade upon 
the nentral-iinted nodergrowth of Mae- 
bush, fired here and there by scarlet 
patches of the desert-pea. The song-bird* 
from the topmost branches made the air 
musical with sweet notes. She found the- 
ezpeditlon decidedly interesting. Adam 
took pains to let her understand every- 
thing. There was plenty of evidence of 
former mismanagement ; fat sheep, fit for 
market allowed to run with the rest, and 
in fact no separation at all made of the 
different classes of sheep. But what 
struck Aaam most was the neglect that 
had omitted to take advantage of a natural 
water-hole near the comer where the 
paddocks adjoined, and where the lack of 
water had been a very great drawback. 
There was nothing wanted but a small' 
dam to store up a most valuable supply of 
water whenever the rain came. He asked 
Leila if she would be afraid to go back ta 
the station driven by one of the bl<ick 
boys and send out the men and materials 
to begin the dam at once. He did not 
want to lose an hour as the rain might be 
expected any day, as soon at least as the 
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barometer fell, and he ought to stay to 
witness the counting of the sheep. She 
«aid she would go, and he wrote down 
instmotions looking round rapidly to see 
what available material there was on the 
«pot. Be did not write much, but gave 
Leila verbal explanations ; she entered 
into the spirit of it, and returned to the 
etation auite flashed and eager with her 
mission to find Ada waiting to see her. 
^' Oh Ada, you must wait a little ! my 
business is very important Adam has 
sent me to see to this at onoe." Ada 
looked on amused while she gave her 
orders and set her men to work and made 
the black boy help. *' This is grand," 
«aid Ada. ^* I suppose Adam thinks you 
ought to care about the station as it is 
youra. I was disappointed at first not to 
find you, especially as I cannot stay long, 
but Bob will be charmed to hear this. 
He says it was a very good thing you 
could make up your minds to come, for 
every day is of consequence now. I 
suppose it was your doing wasn't it, when 
you found how important it was? Bob 
eays no good sheep-farmer could enjoy 
taking a holiday just now." 
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''It IB a very good thing for th^ 
sheep that we came at any rate," aaid 
Leila and then she began to tell ^da 
about the water-hole. Ada waa muoh 
interested, and appreciated the impor- 
tance of the dlBcovery far more fully than 
LeUa had done. 

'' Tour station has the best manager on 
the river, and yon the second-best hus- 
band in the whole world ; you are a lucky 
girl,": said Ada^ kissing her warmly for 
good-by. 

'< Tou must not call it my station," said 
Leila, flushing up to the eyes ; she had been 
already nettled that morning by some re- 
marks of Adam's, less outspoken but 
similar in tone. '' I told you before, it is 
Adam's ; it is only as a matter of form 
that it is settled on me, and I wish it was 
not." 

" It is best as it is dear," said Ada, and 
she went away thinking this was the 
devoted^ wife business very strong. 

The next day was Sunday. At break- 
fast Adam began to talk about the cliffs 
by the river. He told Leila of an inte- 
resting day he had spent among them 
once in company with a professor of 
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geology from Melbourne, and of the 
valuable treaanres the professor had taken 
back for his colleotion. She listened 
willingly, and he even made her laugh 
over his description of their efforts to dis- 
lodge the skeleton of half a prehistoric 
animal which was imbedded in the 
steepest part of the cliff at right angles to 
the face. He asked if she would like him 
to show her the place ; the most interest- 
ing things it was true were high up, but 
some quite accessible rock was fall of 
fossihk She consented, and they went 
out with a basket and hammers. They 
were occupied for some time finding many 
specimens worth keeping ; at last some- 
thing Adam said made Leila look up 
longingly to the richer places above ; the 
beginning of the upward trade did not 
look difficult. 

<• Do you think I could get up there T* 
she asked. 

<' Hardly, by yourself, I think," he 
answered* 

She felt chilled, and after picking up 
one or two more fossil shells she suggested 
that they should return to the house. If 
Adam had said, '* Yes, if you will let m 
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lielp yon, oome now and iry>" she would 
hftve gone with him, and the chanoes are 
that on the top ot that cliff they would in 
■omeaort or other, have made up their 
•qnaneL For she was already meditating 
Uiat ahe woold ny to him that she was 
gratefol for hia kindness, and that if he 
would give her a little more time she 
would try to make friends again and let 
bygones be bygones. She had that 
aaving sense of Uie ridioalous, which high- 
principled persons need more than all 
others in this confused world of ours, to 
prevent them from waiting their strength 
on windmills ; sometimes moral problems 
can best be solved by the method known 
in mathematics as the reductio cui 
<iib9wrdum. She saw that Adam's way of 
taking things was rendering her position 
absurd, although she was as yet far from 
grasping the real connection of cause and 
effect. She perceived that however her 
ideals were shattered and her hopes of a 
perfect marriage destroyed, it was idle to 
ignore the fact that the marriage cere- 
mony had taken place ; however much 
she might regret it, it could not reaUy be 
undone. Moreover, she felt that no 
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fwmiible ordinary penM>n would agree with 
her Uiat Adam having had a preyioiu 
^ngagem«nt and having ooncealed it, 
was a anffioient reason for wishing 
her marriage undone. If this 
were tme she must not fozget 
that she had duties to Adam. Her 
promises to him had been made without 
any condition^ stated or implied,, that he 
should keep up to a standard above that 
•of ordinary people. He certainly showed 
no disposition to deny that he had duties 
to her ; rather he took them too seriously. 
Though Adam might be very different 
from what she had thought she knew him 
to be, a man who behaved as he 
was behaving could not be thought 
of as a culprit ; she recognised the 
impossibility of going on as she 
was doing, taking everything and 
giving nothing, not even thanks. The 
money difficulty weighed upon her, too. 
'She saw that Adam would accept nothing 
from her now, even if he spent his whole 
time and strength in managing her 
property. As she weighed these things 
she saw that sooner or later she would 
:yield, and if so^ sooner was better than 
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later. She remembered how much sha 
had cared for him, some of her old feeling 
wotdd sorely come back to her, perhaps a- 
little had come back, and woold prevent it 
from being a mere mariage de con- 
venance; it was certainly wrong to say- 
that he had forfeited all claim to respect. 
He had the virtues that men think the- 
most of. These had been her meditations 
as she lay awake on that Sunday morning, 
for several hours before it was time to get 
up. Therefore she had easily let herself 
be interested in Adam's talk about the 
diff, and he had easily been led 
on to say more and to propose the expe- 
dition. And BOW after both had enjoyed- 
it far more than could possibly have been, 
expected, so kind is science to her fol- 
lowers, they were returning silent and 
dispirited and rather farther off each other 
than ever. Adam did not understand 
what was the matter ; he thought he had 
tired her or talked too much. The climb 
was really very steep ; he could not 
possibly have helped her up without 
breaking through those rules of distant 
respect in his conduct to her which he 
had laid down for himself. She on the 
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other hand knew herself m nimble as a 
goat, her gymnasium-trained limbs had 
been proved on mountains ; she never 
thought of needing much help, it 
just seemed to her that her first 
attempt at an overture had been repulsed ; 
it occurred to her by-and-by with a sting- 
ing pain that perhaps he was afraid he 
would have to touch her hand. It did her 
good, though it was bitter; somehow it 
made her recognise that Adam would not 
be content with a surface reconciliation, 
nor wish any more than she would for a 
mariage'de convenance. She remembered 
that when she said that she regretted her 
marriage he promptly responded that he 
regretted it too, and then suddenly she 
saw in a new light that sentence which 
Ermentrude had quoted out of his letter,, 
that he never had loved and never could 
love any one but her. That sentence had 
at first made Leila much more jealous- 
than she had acknowledged to herself, 
having always entertained an idea that 
jealousy was a passion she was free from ; 
she had felt as if Ermentrude had had all 
the rest of his life, and she had had at 
the best only three weeks, and was not 

Q2 
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quite lore aboat those. Bat she saw now 
that thU aentenoe was at leaat inoonais- 
tent with that other aoooBation to whioh 
he seemed to have pleaded guilty, and 
nrhioh had remained since in her mind the 
head and front of his offendiog. He 
«eemed to have approached the whole 
subject of love and marriage in such a 
4etestable spirit of caprice, light-minded- 
ness and frivolity. Adam had himself 
•decided that to tell her what he had done 
without mention of the Barringtons' part 
in it would make his conduct appear to 
her intolerable if not absolutely mon- 
fltrous, and that was exactly what had 
happened ; it had appeared at first mon- 
fttrouB and still intolerable. Her faith in 
Adam had been unbovjided; if Ermen- 
trude had found her alone and had 
told her those things, she would not 
liave believed one word; even now she 
believed nothing but what he had 
•owned to, or what she thought he 
had owned to. It was characteristio 
of her that Brmentrude's remarks about 
her money had not touched her in the 
least. Now when she thought over the 
aentence that Ermentrude htd darted at 
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her to wound her, it bore heaUng on its 
wings; Bhe saw that his had been tho 
knightly ideal. 

To love one oidy and to elea?e to her. 

She had plenty of time all the rest of that 
Sunday to think over this new point of 
view, for she saw no more of Adam except 
at meals. He was away for several hour* 
in the afternoon riding roond the mor» 
distant parts of the station, and in the 
evenine he went over to the men'a 
quarters. He had promised to write a 
letter for an illiterate shepherd, and ho 
spent some time with a poor old fellow 
who was dying of a lingering disease. Tho 
poor man had been many years at Coreai 
and they had agreed when they bought 
the place to let him stay there till the 
end. 

Adam was more unhappy during hia 
ride than he had been for some days. He 
did not believe any real progress waa 
being made. Be felt far from satisfied 
with the expression of Leila's faoe, and 
he began to feel that the part he had 
undertaken was likely to prove too much 
for him. Self-repression was always diffi- 
cult to his ardent and sympathetic natur 
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hlfl streDgth lay In action and in meeting 
audden difficulty ; a long slow atrain had 
always made him feel himself weak, and 
though life and experience had been 
bringing him gradual gains of power in 
this direction, slow endurance was still 
the form of self-control that was hardest 
^ him. Now Leila had more staying 
power than anything else ; she had re- 
serves of force, and she needed to be 
thoroughly excited and Atimnlated to bring 
•out the best that was in her ; this was the 
effect that Adam's character had produced 
on her, so that when they were not 
•quarrelling they really were fitted in an 
unusually high degree in this as in many 
other respects to help and to complete 
-each, other. 

These are not the remarks that Adam 
was making as he rode along. He was 
thinking that he had tried too much to 
talk to her, and that he weuld not do it 
again. If he did succeed in making her 
look more cheerful for the moment, it was 
all the harder to see her fall baok into 
silence and gloom, and there was always a 
risk of going too far and so offending her ; 
from that his pride shrank sensitively. 
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while his ohivalry warned him of the 
wrong he would do her, if he disturbed 
her in her present shelter when there was 
no other to which she could easily go. If 
tilings did not come right he began to 
meditate^ it would be he that should go, 
and another manager must be got for 
Oorea. 

Sunday was gone at last^ the succeeding 
week-days were more easily got through, 
and Adam's hopefulness returned. The 
^delivery of the station was completed ; the 
dam was finished, and new arrangements 
were being carried out in all departments. 
Adam took pains to associate Leila with 
everything that went on, and referred to 
her as much as possible. He dismissed 
«ome of the most useless of the men whom 
they had found at Corea, always telling 
Iieila first which he wanted to send away 
«nd why he thought badly of them. He 
never said ^' Oorea is yours ; I am only 
managing it for you," but he implied it 
in a matter-of* course way which left her 
no chance to contradicL In the evenings 
he worked at the books; he apologized 
to her for not coming into the 
drawing-room; he said that these 
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figured ought to be got out quickly^ 
and he had no time during the day. 
Neverthelen he found time to f same aom^ 
of the watercoleur aketches she had made 
at Port Elliot and to begin some book- 
ahelvea for her that were to be quite 
lovely, but these were standing stUl now^ 
for mote material to come from town with 
the next lot of stores. 

On the following Sunday the Barring* 
tons came oyer to spend the day at Oorea, 
bringing with them some guests who were- 
staying in their house, young married 
people, pleasant and lively. Adam ancL 
Leila were very attentive hosts^ the men 
spent most of the time out of doors, the- 
ladies too were glad to see the pretty 
places near the house. Leila felt that the- 
day had gone off well, and that Ada could 
hardly expect to have a private talk with 
her when there was another guest to- 
be thought of. After this the rain 
came and Adam worked chiefly 
indoors. Meanwhile all this time, day 
after day, Leila had been working at her 
problem. If the daytime did not ofier 
her much unbroken leisure, at least there- 
were long hours in the night She wa» 
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natunJIy a good sleeper, and even now, 
worn ont with anxiety and wearlneas, ehe- 
wonld fan asleep as soon as she was UArij 
in bed, and then regularly, so regularly 
that she conld tell the time by it, she 
would wake when she had slept four 
hours, to find her brain active and 
stirring, ready to go over all the ground 
again, perhaps with some new thought 
for her consideration or some new anxiety 
to torment her; as if her brain had a 
separate life and worked hard while she 
slept. The curious thing was that her 
sleep was dreamless ; it seemed as if her 
brain woke her as soon as she goi 
past the stage of fatigue that compelled 
sound sleep, and then for the rest of tho 
night she thought over it all again. The 
very things that had sounded to her 
blurred perceptions like confession be- 
came at last his vindication. ** I begin 
to doubt whether I could justify myself 
before a friend." Begin to doubt — ^Did 
not that say as plainly as possible that he 
had done nothing which he had thought 
needed justifying until her anger made 
him feel himself in the wrong ; and she 
felt sure too from his bearing since that^ 
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ha no longer doubted. ^'Toa must 
blame me m muoh m you wllL" Of 
oonnei How could he prevent iti 
What was the uae of talking reason to an 
angry person^ or laying the intricaoles of 
a story whose clue was love before a 
woman full of jealous rage. And at last 
she began to face that fact of the conceal- 
ment, which she had adjudged to be 
unjust to Bob and Ada, and to herself 
ungenerous and uojust. Still she could 
not understand it, but her returning faith 
bade her believe that he had some reason 
she did not know. There was certainly 
no shame in his expression, far from it^ 
while Ermentrude was making her revela- 
tions, and nothing more than a little 
anxiety, when he turned to her after 
Ermentrude went out, it was very diffe- 
rent from the agony of shame and grief 
with which he had confessed that he had 
not got over his old love when they were 
engaged. She had been too muoh angered 
by that at the time to think over it 
calmly, but now she was penetrated 
with admiration at the flawless 
sincerity of his answers to her, it 
made her feel that every syllable that 
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he had spoken waB a piece of trust- 
worthy material for building apthe story. 
Was it possible to believe Uiat a man 
capable of that "yes" and of that ^'no" 
had concealed anything that he ought not 
to have concealed. Love and faith re- 
turned to her together and she decided 
that it was not possible. Now she let 
herself listen to the story : she understood 
that Ermentrude had had his affection so 
entirely, that nothing but her own act 
could have taken it away. That her own 
act had taken it away, for that she could 
only respect him, and she could not doubt 
that it was gone ; she comprehended his 
expression of sorrowful pity when he first 
saw Ermentrude, and the look of stem 
condemnation with which he met her 
rage. But she comprehended also how 
deep the wound had been which she had 
given him, and that he could not say it 
was quite healed. A passion of tears 
«ame to her as she realized all that he had 
endured ; they had never come to the 
relief of her own pain ; but now the 
drought broke up, the floodgates 
were opened, and she cried with the 
passionate wastefulness of youth. She 
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forgot to think of headache and nervoii» 
exhaustion, yet she remembered that she 
must cry quietly, lest Adam should hear 
her. Before this she had felt sure thai 
he had loved her very dearly, at the time 
of the wedding at least. '' I told you so 
this morning Leila," kept sounding in her 
ears, but now she knew quite well that he 
had loved her from the beginning. She 
recalled the first afternoon of their engage- 
ment ; how happy he was ; she remem- 
bered his look when he said it waa 
Avilion. She understood now; he waa 
letting her console him for Ermentrude. 
She did not blush that she had cared 
first; now that she understood, it all she 
felt strangely glad, and yet without 
divining what was the truth, that if it had 
not been for her he would have bled from 
that wound for many years. -''It ia 
the one good thing I have ever done 
in all my life," she thought, "if 
I had not spoiled it afterwards. 
And then fell upon her the most bitter 
self-reproach that she had spoiled it after- 
wards. With tbe sharpest pain she con- 
trasted his gentleness and her own short- 
sighted anger. "Not one hard word all 



ft- 
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that day to either of ub unreaaonable 
women, and we have each done the aame 
thinflf, we have used hia affection for us to 
torture him. " New anxieties arose before 
her changed mind. She aaw now hovr 
faithless and unworthy her conduct must 
have appeared to him. His love however 
genuine had not had time to take much 
root, and how could it be expected to sur- 
vive such a day as their wedding day. 
He too, evidently, "could not love where 
he did not respect;" it was utterly im- 
possible that he should respect her intel- 
lect or her temper that day, and her love 
had seemed gone. It was plain that the 
most likely thing was that he was cured 
for ever of loving her. It was true 
that he cared and thought for her 
-continually, but that was probably only 
duty, he had said to himself; he had 
declared theie would be no feeling in it. 
Her mind went back to the time when he 
had said that. She saw now that it was 
sorrow for her grief that moved him so, 
and not remorse as she had thought in 
her self -sufficient pride. She recalled him 
sitting melancholy and miserable before 
the fire that night If she had only gone 
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to him then f She felt how thankful he 
wonld have been for a word from her 
then. Bat now he had got over it all and 
did not want to be troubled. For the 
next few days the argued continually with 
hemelf the question what should she do 
next. If she had thrown avt ay her happi- 
ness and alienated him entirely she ought 
at least to go to him and say, '* Whether 
you can forgive me or not, I was 
wrong and I am sorry;'' but to say 
this uncertain as she was, was very 
difficult. It was not pride that kept 
her back, she would have been thankful 
if he knew, but she felt that to say so 
much would be to ask for much more than 
forgiveness. Suppose he were unable to 
respond, or responded with difficulty ; 
suppose he were to try to respond out of 
a sense of duty. There was agony to be 
derived from this idea, and she derived 
it copiously. She wished he would not 
be so dutiful ; she wished she could find 
out what he really wanted. She watched 
him in vain, she could not fiod out. He 
was always kind and thoughtful for her, 
he was active and eager about his work, 
and seemed cheerful enough when he was 
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doing it; she could hear him whiaUlng in 
the workshop, where he would come to 
use the lathe or some tool, but he grew 
more and more silent in the house, talked 
of nothing but what was being done on 
the station, and she thought his manner 
grew colder day by day. 

Meanwhile the delay was trying Adam 
very much ; he could not understand it. 
He thought that her anger must be gone, 
her face grew sweeter and thinner day by 
day ; yet she made no sign. Sometimes 
he thought it might be well for him to 
speak, but yet if she had not come far 
enough to wish to hear what he had to 
say, it would be worse than useless ; and 
he had told her to ask him if she did wish* 
there could be no difficulty about that. 
He did not guess that she had got far be- 
yond all need of explanation; he had 
blamed her so little that he had forgotten 
how severely she might blame herself, and 
the fears that were tormenting her he had 
not even conceived. Yet in the midst of 
his anxieties some new satisfactions were 
arising. The fear of losing Leila had 
made him recognize beyond the possibility 
of any more doubts how precious she w»< 
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to hinii and though he grieved over the 
trouble which had befallen her, if not 
through hie fault, at least through his 
meani, his natoral buoyancy made him 
dwell rather on the future when he should 
be able to do something to make up to her* 

Sunday came again. Adam spent the 
morning In the workshop^ finishing the 
bookshelyes, and making designs for a 
cabinet to hold the geological treasures. 
He had asked her if she objected to his 
oarpentering, saying there was nothing 
else to do. She did not like it much, but 
«he did not feel equal to objecting. 

Leila went out, by herself this time; 
«yen this rainy weather she generally 
found an opportunity for a walk. The 
autumn-tinted leaves fell from the fruit- 
trees in the orchard, and the fine spires of 
the bare branches pointed needle-like 
through the gloom of the ragged clouds 
that hung so low as to hide the difOk 
Moss clothed the stones in the moist 
hollows, golden-green and brown, reflect- 
ing lights and shadows. The Australian 
anowdrop began to raise its white cups 
and long dosed buds from their dew- 
pearled haifj red and green mats, and 
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hard grey germs held the faiure golden 
glory of the wattle-trees in their hearts. In 
the afternoon Adam was again away on 
horseback, and in the evening again at 
the men's quarters. Be was frequently 
there for a while on other evenings now, 
for the poor old man was getting rapidly 
worse. This Sunday put more hope into 
Leila; she perceived that his constant 
desire to be employed was unnatural and 
unlike Adam, who enjoyed a good rest as 
much as anybody. On the Monday a box 
arrived containing his books and drawings 
and some other posseisions ; they had 
been left in charge of a friend up the 
river. She wanted him to talk to her 
about the drawings, but he only said they 
were not much; and then as she came 
upon some of his favourite volumes she 
said, 

''You will have something to do on 
Sundays now, Adam." 

*' I can't read, that's an impossibility/' 
he replied quite irritably for him, and 
turned away ; almost immediately after- 
wards he left the room. This piece of 
bad temper was worth a great deal 
more than all the cheerfulness that he 

a 
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tried so hard for ; it enconraged her 
80 much that she would have spoken 
there and then if he had not gone away^ 
and as it was she resolved on the spot that 
she would speak the first opportunity; 
surely if he did not hate her he must 
give her one. Bat the opportunity would 
not come ; she began to think she would 
have to demand an interview, and 
that seemed too awful, especially as her 
fears though lessened were by no means 
gone. The habit of reserve that had 
established itself between them proved a 
hard barrier to her, and fits of her natural 
shyness came upon her and prevented her 
from leading the conversation her way as 
she would have been quite capable of 
doing if she had cared less. His manner 
too at this time was much more chilly 
than he was aware of, or had any in- 
tention of making it. The daily increas- 
ing danger of erring in the other direction 
absorbed his consciousness, and made 
him avoid being alone with her as 
much as possible. Thus he reinforced 
her timidity, and the more she 
longed for a caress from him, if it 
were only the touch of his hand, the mor9 
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difficult it seemed to say the word that 
would bring it^r deny it; and so the 
week wore away, and Sunday came 
round agun, always the hardest day for 
Adam. 

Adam had just made up his mind that 
he would tell her he must go away ; 
that whether she believed it or not he 
cared for her far too franticly to endure 
this state of things any longer. If things 
were to go on like this indefinitely he 
certainly could not endure it ; on the 
other hand if it were possible that she was 
waiting for him to speak, this would give 
her what she wanted ; but the nagain it 
might hurry things mischievously ; by the 
side of the patient dying man that night 
he resolved that he would wait a little 
longer. The poor old man had been 
meeting his fate like a stoioj game to the 
last, but Adam's words of hope and cheer 
had suited him, and now if he did not 
exactly have faith in anything else, he had 
plenty in ^' the boss." 

The river-people are very hospitable, 
and the Falkners were beginning now to 
get their share of visitors. Travellers had 
missed them at first thinking they would 

B2 
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Wftnt their privacy undisturbed. Thoae 
they did not kno«r at all went to the 
station, bat some that Adam knew oame 
to the house. The presence of other 
people seemed to bring Leila and Adam 
into more natural relations ; she enjoyed 
hearing him talk again, and she could 
not help being struck with his great 
capacity for friendship. He knew and 
cared so much about his friends. One or 
two were men of education, but most of 
them were rough bushmen, gentlemen in 
their way, and full of courage and intelli- 
gence, though with no reading beyond 
the newspapers. The deeply human 
interests were their common ground} 
they told Adam all the bits of human 
nature that they had seen since he 
went away, evidently not afraid to show 
their best selves to him, relying on his 
sympathy, and asking for his interpreta- 
tion of things that had puzzled them in 
the acts or motives of others. They went 
round and round their subject with too 
many words, as is the way with people 
who have not had that training in 
language which is called education; but 
Adam did not mind ; he followed them, 
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brought out into atroDger light the note- 
worthy points, laughed over their 
hnmouni, gave himself to their problems. 
Leila found it interesting to listen. She 
was unobtrusive generally ; she wanted 
them to forget her existence and talk as 
if she were not there, but on a certain 
evening^ it was just four weeks after 
their wedding-day, a chance kind word 
that she said to one of the roughest of 
these diamonds, made Adam look sud- 
denly at her with grateful eyes. She felt 
gladdened ; she saw a way of doing some- 
thing to please him ; she took pains to 
talk to the visitor^ for whom she divined 
that Adam had a special value. He told 
her afterwards that tha^ man had saved 
his life at the risk of his own when he 
first went up the river, an inexperienced 
stripling. Bmboldened by her goodness 
the old bushman asked her if she would 
play to him, he was so fond of music 
She did play and found him unexpectedly 
appreciative. The more musical the 
music, the more he liked it, so she 
was led on to choose for him some 
of her favourites, that she never wasted 
on a general audience. There was a little 
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looking- glaaa in the front of the piano, 
and in thlB she could see ^Adam leaning 
back in his chair listening intently. At 
last when she thought it was time to 
leave them, and had risen to say good- 
night, their yisitor asked her to play just 
once more. Now ' the night before a 
cirouniBtance had occurred, which had 
been in her mind all day. There were 
no Tisitors, and Adam had gone out in the 
evening to the chilly office, where there 
was no fireplace. The night was very 
oold^ and in the house she had had fires 
put in all the rooms. 

She went out to him and asked him to 
come in, saying she was afraid of his 
chest, and inviting him to bring his books 
if he must do them into the dining-room. 
Perhaps she had some hope that this 
might prove her opportunity. But she 
was disappointed. He came in and he 
wandered about rather restlessly, and at 
last said he wanted a smoke and there 
was a fire in his room, and thither he 
betook himself. She had not the courage 
to follow him, but she went to the piano 
and began playing a thing she was very 
fond of. It was the third of the "Ocn- 
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■olationa" of LUzt. She had played it 
often lately when he was away. It seemed 
to her, at ieaat in her more hopeful mooda, 
almoat their atory told in muaia Aa 
aoon aa she hegan to play Adam'a door 
opened aoftly, and ahe had wondered 
whether he heard the atory too. He had 
heard, bnt rather with yagne feeling than 
with oomprehenaloD. The tender pleadinga 
vibrated through hia aouL The wordleaa 
entreaty, the paaaionate beaeeohing 
thrilled him to pain. In another moment 
he would have oeen by her aide, but a 
knock at the back door atartled him, he 
went down the paaaage, and found one of 
the men there with an account of aome 
worry that needed him. He waa away ao 
long that he did not aee Leila again that 
night. 

Now when her buahman asked her to 
play to him once more> ahe determined to 
play this. It waa not long and ahe knew 
it by heart ; ahe played without the music. 
The treble and the baas are like two 
yoioea. First oomea the pathetic pleading 
of the baaa, a tone of anconaolous aorrow^ 
then the treble flowing in with dreamy 
wistfulnesa in the anawering harmoniea j 
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then lad waiting, tamnltaoas trouble, the 
liBtening of each strain to the other, the 
blending of vagae aooordanoes into a sweet 
plaintive melody, igain the spirits of 
the mnsic sink back into languor and 
longing, uttering patient prayers for peace, 
and again the message of comfort is 
wafted along, hope reyives, the rhythmic 
pulsing of the bass beats firm with rising 
strength and courage^ and the tender 
melancholy of the treble rises npwazd 
with it to the supreme moment, the em- 
bodiment! of all former dreams, the living 
bliss of perfect sympathy. She saw the 
look in Adam's eyes as she went on ; It 
gave her courage, and she played the 
prophecy at the end with an inspired 
burst of valiant faith. The men were 
breathless as she rose. 

*' What do you call it V said the visitor. 

Leila was near Adam by this time, who 
was standing to open the door for her. 

^'I call it Avilion," she said, look- 
ing up at Adam as she spoke. The 
music, the appealiug word, the timid 
eyes and tremUing lips told Adam that 
his hour was come. He bent his head 
gnd softly kissed her* 
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She hardly knew how she reached her 
own room^ she sat down trying to calm 
her throbbing joy, while lovely words 
repeated themaelvea in her brain* After 
a while she went Into Adam's room, and 
made up the fire, and drew the great arm- 
chair In front, and retorned to her own 
room to wait She was bold to-night, she 
would go to him and make an end of her 
misery. She could not have a better 
time, she would go now with his kiss upon 
her lips. She waited a minute or two 
after she heard him in his room, and then 
she opened the door and walked swiftly 
across to him. He was sitting in the 
great chair leaning forward with his head 
in his hands. She knelt on a little foot- 
stool by the side of his chair with her 
hands upon the arm. 

" Adam, are you forgiving me V 

In an instant he had risen and raised 
her from her lowly seat, and stood hold- 
ing her close within his arms. 

'*My love, my darling, have you come 
back to me?" He kissed her with 
passionate kisses whose deep joy almost 
frightened her, but she would not be 
afraid, she put her arms round his 
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neck Mid nuaed her lipa to his and kiaaed 
him too. 

'' Oh my loye/' she aaid, " I thought I 
had lost yon^ I thonght you did not love 
me any more.'* 

When he heard that^e gave a great sob. 
'* My child ! and I love yon more than 
my lif e^ with all my strength and with all 
my heart, with all myself, with all the 
love and all the faith and all the gratitude 
that is in me." And she felt his heart 
hard beating and his face wet with her 
team or his own. 



And so they entered in to the House 
Beautiful of their souls, a house not made 
with hands, a tarrying place in life's 
journey, with the message written on its 
golden walls that noble and unselfish love 
can make the common things divine and 
mingle with the usual glare of day the 
tender radiance of more glorious worlds. 
Their lives shall bear that message on to 
future years. 
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